GLOBE 
METAL POLISH #£uis. 


“1 always use Globe! It’s my best friend. [t saves me hours and hours of tiresome 
work, because Globe doesn’t want a lot of hard rubbing. All I do is to rub a little Globe, either paste or 

. liquid, on the brasses and then polish with a soft cloth. And doesn’t it bring a big bright shine? Before 

: I used Globe‘! had to spend one-half my time cleaning taps, fenders, kerbs, and my other brasses to keep 

‘ them anything like decent. Now, not only is it a lot ‘less trouble to polish them, but they don’t want polishing 
half so often becayse the Globe shine doesn’t tarnish half so quickly. You ought to try Globe; you'll find 

“ your work ever so much easier.” 

Globe-—thoe British Metal Polish—is made in two forms—paste and liquid— 

ideatical in their polishing properties. 
PASTE: 1d., 2d., 4d., and larger tins. LIQUID (in sprinkler top cans, which prevent 
i waste): 2d., 6d., Is., and larger sizes. 


Of Grocers and Stores everywhere. 


GLOBE PRIZE COMPETITION.—Thousands of valuable prizes are given to 
users of Globe. Ask your dealer, or send postcard to Raimes & Co. Ltd., 
Bow, London, E., for full prize list and particulars. 
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Cicely from Sicily—“ Maid of Lemons ”—brings you 
4O large glasses made from a 43d. bottle of 


EPR LS ERE IODC A ES I 


SPF. 


the NEW DRINK with the Real Fruit Flavor. 
Bird's Lemonade has none of the harsh acidity—that 
“teeth-on-edge” taste—found in other lemonades. 


The moment you try Bird's Lemonade you realise its 
superiority. It is the only Lemonade which really possesses the 
delightful, refreshing flavor of the fresh fruit. Nothing is added 
to Nature's ingredients. It is the newest, healthiest and most 
delicious summer drink. 


Better than the previous best—bat 
costs no more—sold in 44d. Bottles, 


Purity and quality are guaranteed by the makers of Bird’s Custard. 


iow Girls Can Tell a Bad Man. ;“, 


A Pleasant Way to Health 


No special diet—no drugs—no loss of time—just a glass 


known stand- 

ard aperient 
gently stimulates 
the liver, the body’s 
filter. ; 
With this important organ 
working properly the blood 

becomes pure, the nerves nor- 
mal, the impoverished tissues 
restored. Sound, refreshing sleep, 
‘ aclear brain, a hearty appetite and a 
good digestion are sure to follow. 

Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ never causes griping or 
weakening effects. The safest and best tonic 
and digestive regulator. 


Prepared only by J.C. ENO Ltd.,‘ Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 


Sold by Chemists and Stores Everywhere. 


Scorching Stan's just bought a ‘‘ Bedford,” 

Pace alone pleased scorching Stan ; 

Now he’s got ‘‘ bike,” pace, and pleasure, 
Through our Easy Payment flan. 

You can get easily to work and easily “‘away’’ on pleasure bent if you treat your- 
self to an ‘‘ IMPERIAL BEDFORD.” It will benefit you in health, pleasure, and pocket 
to own such a good standard Cycle. These Cycles are not cheaply concocted, life. king, 
nameless Cycles offered at cheap gradc prices. No, every Cycle sold by us carries the 
support of our good name end guarantee, and the price is the lowest possible, goodness 
of quality considered, 


£5:7:6 Cash; £5:19:6 Easy Terms. 


The IMPERIAL BEDFORD” isexactly what you'll like, Easy running qualities 
are allied to lightress, stability, graceful appearance, and high-grade finish, The 
makers of the component parts are world famous, and faultless workmanship is applied 
tothe making. Our post-free Catalogue tells you more, supplies all the ulars you 
want, and contains truthful illustration of the model you require, 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR YOUR FREE COPY. 


CATESBYS 1 Corre Road, vonson, w. || 


THE TIN YOU CON-TIN-Uz| 


Fry? 
Gocoa 


“OF UNSURPASSED FLAVOUR.” 


Ci. per <b. tin 


(The Yellow and Red Label.) 


THE HIGHEST COCOA VALUE OBTAINABLE 


No Coupons-—Full Value ir 
the Cocoa. 
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TRANS \ISSION AT 
Boox Rates. 


DID HE PAY? 

“Now, my little man,” said a famous athlcte 
pleasantly, “I suppose your pane has told you 
ubout the day he and I played in a great cricket 
natch 2” 

“Yes, sir,” replied the bright child. 

“Ah! That was a great day. I knew he would 
never forget it. Does he often speak of it?” 

“Yes, sir; he says you borrowed five shillings 
from him that day, and never paid it back!” 


Vacetious Doctor (to artist): ‘The pictures 
oa the walls are your failures, I suppose ?” 

Dvspeptic Artist: “Yes. That's where you 
coetors have the pull over us. You can bury 
yours.” 


A sat. boy was seated in a barber's chair. 

“Well, my lad,” said the barber, 
would you like your hair cut ?” 

= Oh, like papa’s, with a little round hole at the 
top! 


LOST THE HALF-A-CROWN. 

“THat’s a werry knowing animal o’ yours,” 
said a young Cockney to the keeper of an elephant. 

“Very, was the cool rejoinder. 

“He performs strange tricks and hantics, does 
he 2?” inquired the 
Cockney, eyeing 
the animal critic- 
ally. 

“Sur prisin’!” 
retorted the 
keeper. ‘ We'vo 
x) taught him to put 
Y money in that 
box you see up 
there. Try him 
with half-a- 
crown.” 

The Cockney 
handed the 
elephant half-a- 
crown, and, sure 
enough, he took 
it in his trunk 
and pliced it in a box high up out of reach. 

_ “Well, that is very hextraordinary—hastonish- 
ing, truly!” said the green one, opening his eyes. 
“ Now, Iet’s see him take it out and ‘and it back.” 

“We never taught him that trick,” retorted the 
Keeper, walking away. 

.. ‘OF course, my dear, marry young Smithers 
if you like, and I will make you a wedding present 
oi a nice, large mirror.” 

* Why, a mirror, dad?” 

“So that you can watch yourself starving to 
death, my dear!” 


FOGGED! 

He was an extremely nice man, and he and his 
Wile a most devoted couple. He is the repre- 
sentative of a large City firm, and drivcs about the 
country in a magnificent touring car. 

Upon one occasion last autumn he took his wife 
with him, in order to give her the pleasure of a drive 
in the country, and upen returning to London and 
getting near the City, a dense fog camo on, and 
travelling became very difficult. At length the 
traffic stopped, and he pulled up behind another 
Vehicle—a taxi. 

After waiting a considerable time, his patience 
became exhausted, and he alighted, and remarked, 
impatiently, to the driver of the taxi, who was 
aulso standing by his vehicle :— 

_“I wonder how much longer we're going to be 
kept waiting here? I want to get along.” 

Get along!” said the man. “I wondered why 

you pulled up here. Why, you're on a cab rank !”’ 


Manicure Sets, Glove and Button Hooks, Fruit Knives, and Shaving and Hand Mirrors offered in Uris weor's foils 
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“I AM NOT YOUR HUSBAND.” 

Tue tube-car gave a lurch. The young man who 
had just risen from his seat, lost his balance. The 
tube-car stopped with a jerk. The young man sat 
down automatically in the fashionable lady’s lap. 
She began to shriek in this wise : 

“You contemptible pup! I wish you to under- 
stand that I am not a lamp-post or a piece of 
furniture to be clung to for support! You have 
no rigut to crowd in and tear other people to picces 


SEY | 
with your big, clumsy hands! You pitiful clown, 
you! You aren’t fit to be allowed among nice, 
quiet, well-dress@@ people! You unmannerly 
bumpkin, you deserve to be——” 
“ Excuse me, madam,” broke in the young man, 
* you have made a mistake.” 

““A mistake ?"* demanded the lady, her cyes 
flashing with anger. ‘‘ What do you mean ?” 
“This, madam,” replied the young man. “Iam 
not your husband!” 


Inpiaxant Svusscriper: ‘I say, look here, 
you know, what do you mean by announcing the 
irth of my tenth child under the heading of 
* Distressing Occurtence’ ?” 

Country Editor: ‘Dear, dear! I hadn’t 
noticed it ; that must be the foreman’s doings ; he’s 
a married man himself.” 


Perer (to gontleman caller): ‘‘ You ain’t black, 
are you?” 
Caller: ‘‘ Black, child? Why, no; I should 
hope not. What made you think I was?” 

Peter: “Oh, nothin’; pa said you were awfully 
niggardly.”* 


“Tatk about your long hours, I know a couple 
of hands in a factory that never stop day or night all 
the year round.” 

“Impossible! Where ?” 

“On the factory clock.” 


THE CORRECT PRESENT. 

Wir the air of one who has not a moment to 
spare, she bustled into a bookshop. 

“T want a book for my husband, please,” she 
began. “It’s his birthday, and I want it for a 
present. He'll be forty-four next week, so show 
me quickly what you have. I want nothing expen- 
sive, nor yet cheap. He's a mild-mannered man, 
and not fond of sports. So don’t show me any- 
thing in that line, and for goodn » sake don't offer 
me any of those trashy novels ; d, no matter how 


you may try to persuade me, I won’t have anything 
in the line of history or biography. Come, I am in 
a hurry ; can’t you ry something suitable after 
I have told you what kind of a husband he is?” 

The assistant lifted down a small volume from 
one of the shelves. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” he answered, “I think Ihave the 
very thing. Here is a little book entitled ‘ How 
to Manage a Talking Machine.’ ” 


One Penny. 


EVIDENTLY LOOKED PROSPEROUS. 

An old actor, who had been out of an engagement 
for some time, was standing in the bar of a well- 
known public-house where ono can always find a 
few of the profession who “ rest” longer than they 
work, 

Suddenly a well-dressed man entered the bar 
and ordered a drink, putting down a sovereign. 
The barmaid could not change it. The man turned 
to the old actor and said: ‘‘ Pardon me, but could 
you change me a sovereign ?” 

The actor (after he had got over the shock) 
gravely said: “I’m sorry I cannot oblige you with 
the change, but”’—as he took off his ‘hat—* I 
thank you for the compliment.” 


Lanprorp : “T’ve called tu collect the rent.” 
Little Girl: “ Please, sir, mamma's gone out and 

forgot to lebve it.” 
Landlord: “‘ How do you know she forgot it 2” 
Little Girl: ‘‘ Because she said so.”? 


AND THE BOY WAS RIGHT. 
THe small boy with the ginger hair and 
freckled face was walking eileen down the 


street, when he caught sight of a purple-faccd 
uniform 


veteran with gorgeous and medal- 
spotted vest posing 
in the doorway of a 
business __ establish- 
ment. 

“Get them medals 
for pigeon flying?” 
he asked. 

“Pigeon flyin’! 
No! Ohad OTE 
Johnnie.” 

“For sweet pea: 
at a garden show 
pra ” 

“Run off, dye: 
hear!” 

“Cricket medals, 
eh? Who did yer 


play for ?”* 

“Tf you don’t 
want a clip on the ear you'd betisr run homo 
quick !”* 


“Must ’a been fairly good at runnin’ to got that 
lot,” persisted the boy. 

“oy !1!” came from the veteran. 

“ Any’ow,” gasped the small boy as he sidled off 
with some alacrity—“ any ow, 1 don’t reckon you 
ever won ‘em at a Sunday school!” 


Hi 


TOO SURE. 

A rounitvre king, having made his pile, settld 
down to the pursuits of a country gentleman, Le 
invited his friond, Plane Figger, to stay with him. 
One day, armed with the latest appliances for dealirg 
out sudden death, he and his friend trudged over 
the brown furrows, but at the end of thice hours 
they were still looking for something to start the 
bag with. Suddenly a hare got up. Bang! came 
from the furniture king’s gun. Tang! eames from 
Plane Figger, and over went the four-footed one. 

‘My hare!” shouted the former furniture hing. 

“My hare!” cried his friend. 

They argued as to whose weapon had worled 
the mischief. Then the keeper was called up to 
adjudicate. 

“You'd take your cath it's your ‘are, weull 
you?” he turned to the furniture king, fierce! 

“If necessary, certainly.” 

“ And you'd swear ‘twas your "are 2" (raculen thy, 
to Plane Figger. 

“T would.” 


“Then think yourselves Iuchy you're esc.pin’ 
seven years’ apicce for perjury, “cus it ‘appors > 
be my dog!” 

7, this se 
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JIM CORBETT, RAG-TIME BOSS. 


Jottings from the Romantic Life of James J 
Corbett. 


Tre return to London, in connection with the 
management of a big band of rag-time performers, 
of James J. Corbett, once heavy-weight champion 

J of the world, draws attention to one of the 
most romantic careers in the history of the prize- 
ring. . 

“Gentleman Jim,” by which h sobri: 
Mr. Corbett was known in the days of those fistic 
triumphs which set the world a-wondering, was, 
oo le years ago, a clerk in a San Francisco 

nk. 

Boxing came to him naturally. He realised that 
it was then a great money-making game, and that 
it was mightier than the clerk’s pen. So, having 
polished off the amateurs in the athletic club with 
which he was connected, he forsook his stool and 
took the plunge into professionalism. 

And never will he forget his first ional 
fight—with Joe Choynski, whose bitter enmity 
he had aroused by one or two defeats as an amateur. 
It took place on a barge out in Beniacia Bay, 
whither the bitterly-op combatants hied 
themselves at six o’clock in the morning. 

All through his pugilistic career Corbett never 
received nor administered such terrible punishment. 
For twenty-eight rounds the men battled furiously, 
Choynski wearing driving-gloves, off which part of 
the fingers had been cut and on which were seams 
which ‘slashed the Pompadour’s fiesh like razors. 
But although he had the marvellous experience of 
fainting while standing up—in tbe ‘fourteenth 
round—Corbett, fighting with a dislocated hand, 
won. Then he made a collection for his disabled 
opponent. 


Sixty-one Rounds With Peter Jackson. 


When he was twenty-three years of a Corbett 
first gazed on tho alluring sights of New York, 
and it was bere that was born the unquenchable 
ambition to meet Peter Jackson, the immerse 
black who had settled the accounts of all comers in 
Australia, England, and Amcrica, with the notable 
exception of John L. Sullivan, who refused to fight 
a coloured boxer. 

The fight eventually came off on May 2lst, 1891, 
and the lowest cost of admission was about £13. 
Jackson was, of course, e hot favourite, odds of 
five to one being laid or him For sixty-one 
rounds the battle waged, and it ended in a “no 
contest "—a decisicn up to then unknown among 
American sporting men Itz object was to declare 
all bets off because a ‘evt= party of plungers had 
betted heavily that Corbett ee only last a few 
rounds. All the white man netted for being under 
punishment for over four hours was £500. 

But the experience taught him several good 
lessons. He had picked up hundreds of hints from 
the black man. He practised assiduously, watched 
other great men, polished off scores of aspirants to 
pugilistic fame, and in September, 1892, the desire 
of his heart was realised, and he met the great 
Sullivan. And to the stupefaction of friends and 
foe the young stripling beat the greatest_fighter in 
the universe. This triumph brpught in Corbett over 
£9,000. 

Knocked Out by the Solar Plexus Punch. 


After this money literally poured over 
“Gentleman Jim.” His subsequent thrashing of 
Charlie Mitchell if three rounds brought him 
£6,000 ; his meeting with Kid McCoy, in New York, 
swelled his banking account by £6,300, and large 
sums were coming in from theatrical and music-hall 
performances and boxing exhibitions. 

All the world knows how the triumphant rei 
of “ Pompadour Jim” was brought to a close iy 
the red-haired Cornish giant, Bob Fitzsimmons, 
with the famous solar plexus blow ; how he sought 
to regain the + pugilistic honour he had won 
from John L. Sullivan at the expense of James J. 
Jeffries, the Herculean youngster, who had been 
his former pupil, and how he failed twice. 

In the twenty years of his bitter fistic battles he 
met practically all the great fighters of his time, 
and probably his total fights, important and 
unimportant, numbered five hundred. And he 
met with signally few defeats. 

Bank-clerk, world’s champion pugilist, actor, 
author, dramatist, hotel proprietor, a man who 
has gained and lost several fortunes, James J. 
Corbett certainly cannot complain that his life, 
which only a few months ago was despaired of, 
bas been dull, 


Rain is indicated by 
squalling, by parrots whistling, and by pigeons 
returning home unusually early. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
Don 


Bray—Wet Day 


a Cat's fur is fall of 
electricity, and before a 
thunderstorm a cat is 


“ee? mr Ce eee 

an probably on 
4 account of its electrical 
oe condition. Before rain is 


e ted you will see a 
cat assiduousl waskiog Ite Troe 


Donkeys will bray loudly and continuously at the 
approach of a storm. If cows lie down in © early 
morning instead of feeding, or huddle together 
with their tails to windward, then there is rain about. 

Like cats, the a of » thunderstorm makes 
cows extremely . They run up and down 
the field and butt imaginary obstacles at such 


times. 
Sheep turn their heads to the wind when raged 
eir 


experienced shepherds say. 
show an unusual liveliness at the ee of a 


storm. Even the sedate pig is watched by country 
weather prophets, for it is always uneasy when rain 
is coming. 


Moat birds are restless when a chango is expected. 
guinea-fowls and peacocks 


There is an old rhyme in the country which is 
sat quoted, and which it may be well to remember. 
{ runs s— 
“If the cock goes crowing to bed, 
He'll certainly rise with a watery head.” 
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KING’S ENGLISH. 
No. 5.—“ Try and.” 

Even the best educated among us are liable to 
make mistakes in grammar. Each week we give 
some common grammatical error, pointing out the 
mistake and correcting tt. 

This week we explain the misuse of the 
“ try and.” 

It is an extremely common mistake to say 
“J shall try and do it," or “I shall t and 
come.” You should say “I shall try to doit,” 
or “I shall try to come.” ‘ And,” it must be 
remembered, is a conjunction ; that is to say, it 
joins words and sentences together. It is correct 
to say, therefore:—‘‘Go and do it,” because 
the “and” joins up two separate commands. 

Next week: “ All right” or “ Alright.” 


Nuts Talk Ragtime Now 


= Nut, as Fs corns 
t-day you 

i eal , likee to make 
his conversation as smart 
iy) pont y slan a 
as he possibly can. 
so it is only natural that 
the rag-time craze should 
have left its mark on him. 

The Nut, in fact, has been able to improve his 
talk in this respect to a very great extent by 
borrowing words and expressions from the chief 


son 

If he has to meet a pal, for instance, he no longer 
makes the appointment in High Street or whatever 
the chief oroughfare of the town is called. 
Instead, he says, “q’ll see you at eight to-night on 
the ‘ levee.” This last word, of course, indicating 
the meeting 5 

Then, again, a Nut’s sweetheart is no longer 
his best gir]; her term of endearment has been altered 
to “ sd pal * or “ beautiful doll.” 

Since rag-time songs have reigned the word 
“some” has been given a great deal more 
pominense in than it has ever had before. 

t is used by the Nut on every possible occasion. 

One Nut, for instance, when talking might ask 
his friend how he liked the new suit he was wearing. 
‘“* Yes,” the other would reply. ‘It’s some cut, 
isn’t it?’ and quite recently Mr. P. Doubleyou 
noticed a little runabout car flying a flag, bearing 
the motto, “ Some class.” 

It is a curious thing that orazes nearly always 
bring new words and expressions with them, but 
very few have added so many words temporarily 
to our language as rag-time has, 


Weer ENDING 
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OTHER FOLK'S ALEXANDRA DAYS. 


Flower Festivals for Charity are Common all 
Over the World. 


ALEXANDEA Day, which seems likely to becou - 
the biggest thing in charity fétes that the worl! 
has ever known, was instituted only last sumn. 
by Mrs. Henry Lowenfeld, a well-known Loni: 
Society lady, who got the idea from a similar iow. ; 
festival that was held at Marienbad wh':: 
she was staying there earlier in the year. 

As a matter of fact, of course, flower days fur 
charity are fairly common all over the Continen:, 
Vienna, for instance, has its annual Daffodil Day. 
and last year nearly three millions of these bloons 
were sold in the streets in aid of the children « 
hospitals, which benefited to the extent of 300,0vu 


crowns. 

Hundreds of charming young girls bombarded tl:> 
city with daffodils from early dawn until long after 
midnight. In every street, at every corner ani! 
square, they had up their places with bask: - 
laden with the golden cups. Later they invad.! 
the restaurants, the concert halls, the becr garler-. 
the theatres even. No one could possibly escayir. 
Before the day ended, practically everybody in 
Vienna wore the floral emblem of good feeling and 
charity in their buttonholes. 


Japan's Cherry Blossom Festival. 

Similarly, Russia has its White Flower Day, 
when marguerites are sold and worn everywhere. 
Geneva has instituted a White Rose Day; ai! 
Zurich has its ‘“‘ blumentag '’—litcrally, ‘* blossom: 
day ’—when all kinds of flowers are sold in the 
streets by Society ladies. 

In Japan, in recent years, the ancient Cherry 
Blossom Festival, the one great national holiday 
of the year, has been turned to similar account in 
the sacred name of charity. The Japanese, howevr. 
do not remove the flowers from the trees; they 
would, indeed, regard such a proceeding as liitle 
short of sacrilege. 

But everywhere paper imitations are sold, ar! 
the proceeds given to the hospitals. Every tov. 
and village throughout Japan celebrates the festiv.'. 
but the pivotal point of it all, so to speat:, is th: 
famous cherry tree at Kyoto, the first blox 
of which is arded as an event of national 
importance, to be communicated by telegrayb e'l 
over the empire. 

Here, early in April, is to be scen such a sight *< 
can be witnessed nowhere else in the world. ‘Ji.. 
tree is surrounded by 10,000 lanterns and nu ¥ 
times 10,000 people. 


Decoration Day in America. 

All day and all night the crowds pour in from *r 
and near. Husband and wife come hand in hui | 
together, for the blossoming of the tree marhs t! 
years of their lives. The small boy is held 2! 
so that he can see clearly tho great, soft dom. «' 
pink. Even the elceping baby, nodding on 
mother’s shoulder, is wakencd to look at it. 

Decoration Day, America’s national holiday a ‘1 
greatest floral festival, was originally instituted to 
show respect to the dead who fell in the civil wc 
that broke out in 1861 between North and Sou’! 
over the question of slavery. The date is May 
30th, and the graves of the fallen herocs are ev¢!y- 
where decorated with blossoms. 


A tapy, calling at a house, inquired how +!9 
patient and her baby were. 

“ Progressing favourably,” said the butte::s. 

“Is it a boy?” asked the lady. 

“No, ma’am.” 

“Its a girl, then?” 

“No,” was again the answer. . 

“Oh,” said the lady impatiently, “it must |< 2 


boy or a girl!” ; 
x I heard shi doctor say it was ‘a heir,’” replicd 
the buttons, 
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LADIES 
should watch the London 


Duily Express 


every Monday for Special Announcements of the 
Leading London Drapers. 


On Sale Everywhere. One Halfpenay. 


Choose any line from this copy of “ Pearson’s Weekly,”’ and then add another line of your own, ae 


\ 


Wrrk ENDING 
June 28, 1918. 


How Girls Can Tell a Bad Man 


“The Vampire Reckons on the Sparkle in the Cha. 
peene to Break 
esitates to Take Advantage of a False Surrender.” 


ARI 


In these days of battle between the sexes, to 
tpeak of men of whom women should beware may 
sound unnecessary. 

A girl on leaving the cloistered life of the home 
circle comes into touch with much that shocks 
her sensitive ideas of right and wrong. Unless she 
happens to be cursed with more than her share of 
inquisitiveness, she shrinks from knowledge of the 
xnimal side of life and human nature, preferring to 
trust in the honour and high principles of man. 

Phyllis, in her fresh innocence, is a target for 
tle vampire. He sets to work to undermine her 
strongholds. Finding her a devotee of Mrs. Grundy, 
he enters upon long discussions which tend to make 
that ancient dame a mythical or illusive product 
cf a girl’s inexperience of life. He talks glibly 
cnough of the curse of convention, and paints, in 
glowing colours, the life of the Bohemian, 

‘*The Spice of Life.”’ 

Unconventionality has been described as “ the 
spice of life.” It is certain that disobedience to the 
cut-and-dried laws of convention always has a 
strange fascination for the inexperienced girl. Phyllis 
is safe in recognising as a bad man one who asks 
her to scoff at the conventions and to jeer at the 
restrictions Mrs. Grundy would put upon her. 

The day of the chaperons was over when the 
twentieth century dawned. A girl can go a long 
way nowadays before she is brought to book. 
There is always the unconventional male to keep 
her company in the garden which knows not Mrs. 
Grundy. Blithely unconscious of any net, Phyllis 
follows her leader, and one day realises that he 
has placed her in a very compromising position. 

Unfortunately, compromising positions have 4 
knack of exposing themselves to a third person, 
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Down Woman's Defences, and Never 


!'and the third person usually has no respect for 
secrets which do not endanger her good name ; 80 
sensitive, silly Phyllis tastes the uncomfortable 
experience of the stony starc and the cold shoulder. 

Having taken a bite at the apple of knowledge, 
she may as well eat the entire fruit, argues her 
unconventional companion. Home-training, the 
maxims of maidenhood, the dictates of her own 
common sense, are gradually worn away undcr the 
constant straining and over-reaching of the con- 
ventions. 

Once having brought the girl to the edge of the 
abyss, the vampire looks towards success as 
ass y his. One false step on the maiden’s part 
and her feet are in the mire! And there comes the 
day when the hard look is born in her eyes and she 
finds the angel with the flaming sword barring her 
re-entry into Eden, 


Vampires Know Their Victims. 


The vampire is of many types. He does not 
always rely upon his pose as a modern Solomon. 
His net ma; lined with motor-cars, Lonbons, 
and wine. cognising the weak side of feminine 
human nature, he sets himself to pander to it. 

Temptation is hard to resist when it comes clad 
in silken robes; when sumptuous pleasures follow 
in its wake ; when it opens the gates into wonder- 
lands of romance, and beckons with rosy fingers 
down flowery avenues of delight. 

It looks very nice to be 2s. 3d. when one is only 
ls. 9d., but, unless a woman reaches the higher 
shelf in the right way, she will taste the bitter 
powder hidden in her spoonful of jam. 

The vampire, with his alluring temptations, 
knows the exact moment for victory. He reckons 
on the sparkle in the champagne to break down 
woman’s defences, and never hesitates to take 
advantage of a false surrender. 

Being rich, his power is enormous, and his riches 
give him a master key to the soul of a vain woman. 

Another man who may be recognised as a bad man 


favourite device this—it can be made to masquerade 
as an ordinary electric bell. 

Once installed, it remains an evcr-present and 
unseen listener, picking up evcry audible sound in 


FITS A SCIENTIFIC SPY! a 
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Something About the Detectaphone, the New 
Mechanical Marvel that Listens—and Talks. 


Brrratn is threatened with a now terror. 

The detectaphone, America’s very last word in 

scientific secret service devices, has arrived. 
_ By the aid of this uncanny little instrument—it 
is hardly bigger than a five-shilling piece—con- 
tidential conversations can be overheard anywhere 
by anybody. Privacy in business transactions 
becomes a thing of the past. The clerk can spy 
upon his employer ; the employer can know all that 
is being said about him by his employees in office, 
factory, or warehouse, and this without cven 
inoving from his seat at his desk. 

At present there are only six detectaphones in 
this country, and they are merely show samples, 
und are not intended to be sold. 

Very shortly, however, a regular agency is to be 

established in London for their salc, and then any- 
body who cares to invest a couple of pounds or so 
will be able to purchase one, and no questions 
asked. 
_ In appearance the new scientific marvel is exceed- 
ingly ordinary : just a round, flat piece of vulcanite, 
with a bevelled edge, and pierced in the centre with 
about three dozen tiny holes. 

Simple as it looks, however, this little disc is in 
reality the most sensitive transmitter of sound 
hnown to modern science. 

The slightest whisper, even, is caught up by it, 
and the listener at the receiving end—who may be 
in the next room or miles away—can hear it quite 
plainly, for the detectaphone not only picks up 
ind transmits sounds, it magnifies them. This 
is accomplished by means of a specially con- 
structed and “ tuned ” receiver, which is connected 
with the transmitter by a length of flexible silk- 
bound wire. 

The small size of the detectaphone proper—i.e., 
the transmitter—enables it to be concealed any- 
bei in or about a room. It can be hidden in a 

rawer, hung up behind a picture-frame, or—e 


—This second line should rhym: wit the first. Giv- page, colum, @vad number of linz chosen. 


the room where it is concealed, and faithfully 
transmitting it to whoever may be in waiting at the 
other end of the wire. 

Just think what this means. There is really 
no insuperable difficulty, for instance, in the 
deliberations of a Cabinct Meeting in Downing 
Street being “‘ tapped” by its aid. 

The lover who imagines he is alone with his best 
girl when he whispers swect nothings in her ear, had 
better be careful. A far-sceing mother may have 


hidden a detectaphone under the sofa, with a view 
to a possible breach-of-promise action in the future. 

Indecd, such a thing has actually happened in 
America, where the apparatus has been in use for 
nearly a year past. Over there, too, criminals have 
been quite frequently trapped by it. In fact, it is in 


How a detectaphone might be used by the 


olice. An official could sit ina 
room adjoining a gang of plotting scoundrels and take down their plans in 
writing. Note the deteclapl.one; it is secreted in the drawer of the table. 
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ishe who poses as sexless, He is delightfully sympa- 
thetic and invites confidences. He will tell a girl 
the things told him by other girls, assuming his 
eompanion’s wide-mindedness, and treating things 

“eh a matter-of-fact manner that she cannot 
pos. take exception to the telling. 

The nv.9 fact that she is speaking on subjects 
which are not usually topics of conversation between 
a man and a woman, unless their relations are 
intimate—as of married couples—gives a curious 
fascination, in a girl’s mind, to the companion with 
whom she may be talking. . 

No subject is taboo, for familiarity begets indiffer- 
ence, and gradually danger creeps in. 


Married Flirts Are Dangerous. 


The blue-eyed Adonis of the modern novel is 
known to every woman. He poses, unashamed, as 
a lady-killer. Whilst despising him for his conceit, 
woman—being weak—finds his advances hard to 
check. With all his asscts of handsome face, fine 
figure, and winning ways, however, he is not su 
dangerous as many an uglicr, more crafty man. 

The married flirt and the man who, having made 
a muddle of his married life, seeks distraction in the 
society of other women are both dangerous to a 
single woman. 

Some girls are curiously fascinated by the atten- 
tions of married men, but they are doing mad 
things by encouraging them. 

A married man with little sense of honour will 
go as far as the coquette will allow him. He is well 
aware that society's jury will bring in the verdict 
against the woman. 

It is quite another case when a girl encourages a 
man’s attentions unaware that he is already married. 
A man who deliberately deceives a girl in this 
manner is a thorough cad. 

Unfortunately, a girl has no means of distinguish- 
ing a single from a married man. Woman goes 
through her married life wearing the sign of her 
ownership, but man has no distinguishing mark. 

“Tf he wore a ring, he’d take it off when it 
suited him to do so,” a woman once remarked. 

Guided by her truest instincts, a woman shrinks 
naturally from some dangerous men; but it is 
those who hide their designs under unlikely dis- 
guises, and pose for what they are not, of whom 
she must beware. 
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regular use by chiefs of police and heads of detective 
bureaus, while there is, at all events, one authentic- 
ated case where the criminals turned the tables on 
their encmics, the police, by listening over tho 
detectaphonc to the plans that were being formulated 
by them for their capture. 

It is, however, in the general use of the apparatus 
in private life that the danger, if any, lics ; and how 
far this may go, who shallsay ? Already in America 
banks have installed detectaphones in their private 
offices, so that stenographcrs in other parts of the 
building can take down verbatim reports of inter- 
views with clients secking accommodation. 

Hotels have secreted the instruments not only ia 
their store rooms, and in the quarters occupied by 
their staffs, but in some cases also in the smokinrg- 
rooms and bars. This latter, of course, with a view 
to circumventing hotel “crooks” and othce 


| undesirables. 
L 


awyers have them in their consulting-rooms ; 
and dentists instal them in their 
operating-parlours in order to 
guard against the possibility of 
false accusations on the part of 
hysterical or designing women. 

Finally, at Icast one of the 
big steamship companics is 
arranging for detectaphones to 
be concealed behind the wood- 
work of certain double-borth 
cabins on their crack liners, in 
order to trap those pests of the 
modern floating hotel—the pro- 
fessional card-sharpers. 

These gentry always travel in 
pairs, and on the slightest 
suspicion they are relegated hy 
the chief steward to one of tho 
“salted” cabins; or, if this is 
imnossible, a spare detectaphono 
is concealed in the cabin they 
have already engaged. For this 
purpose there has been devised 
a special type of instrument 
which can be connected and 
installed ready for use in less 
than three minutes. 


tm 
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JIM CORBETT, RAG-TIME BOSS. 


Jottings from the Romantic Life of James J. 
Corbett. 


Tre return to London, in connection with the 
management of a big band of rag-time performers, 
of James J. Corbett, once heavy-weight champion 
of the world, draws attention to one of the 
most romantic careers in the history of the prize- 
ring. ; 

“Gentleman Jim,” by which happy sobriquet 
Mr. Corbett was known in the days of those fistic 
triumphs which set the world a-wondering, was, 
payee years ago, a clerk in a San Francisco 
ban! 


Boxing came to him naturally. He realised that 
it was then a great money-making game, and that 
it was mightier than the clerk’s pen. So, having 
polished off the amateurs in the athletic club with 
which he was connected, he forsook his stool and 
took the plunge into professionalism. 

And never will be forget his first professional 
fight—with Joe Choynski, whose bitter enmity 
he had aroused by one or two defeats os an amateur. 
It took place on a barge out in Beniacia Bay, 
whither the bitterly-op combatants hied 
themselves at six o’clock in the ing. 

All through his pugilistic career Corbett never 
received nor administered such terrible punishment. 
For twenty-eight rounds the men battled furiously, 
Choynski wearing driving-gloves, off which part of 
the fingers had been cut and,on which were seams 
which slashed tho Pompadour’s flesh like razors. 
But although he had the marvellous experience of 
fainting while standing up—in the “fourteenth 
round—Corbett, fighting with a dislocated hand, 
won. Then he made a collection for his disabled 
opponent. 


Sixty-one Rounds With Peter Jackson. 


When he was twenty-three years of age Corbett 
first gazed on tho alluring sights of New York, 
and it was here that was born the unquenchable 
ambition to meet Peter Jackson, the immerse 
black who had settled the accounts of all comers in 
Australia, England, and Amcrica, with the notable 
exception of John L. Sullivan, who refused to fight 
a coloured boxer. 

The fight eventually came off on May 2ist, 1891, 


and the lowest cost of admission was about £13. | 


Jackson was, of course, a hot favourite, odds of 
five to one being laid or him. For sixty-one 
rounds the battle waged, and it ended in a “no 
contest ’—a decisicn up to then unknown among 
Amorican sporting men Its object was to declare 
all bets off because a ‘evt= party of plungers had 
betted heavily that Corbett would only last a few 
rounds, All the white man netted for being under 
punishment for over four hours was £500. 

But the experience taught him several good 
lessons. He had picked up hundreds of hints from 
the black man. He practised assiduously, watched 
other great men, polished off scores of aspirants to 
pugilistic fame, and in September, 1892, the desire 
of his heart was realised, and he met the great 
Sullivan. And to the stupefaction of friends and 
foe the young stripling beat the greatest fighter in 
the oe This triumph brpught in Corbett over 
£9,000. 


Knocked Out by the Solar Plexus Punch. 


After this money literally poured over 
“Gentleman Jim.” His subsequent thrashing of 
Charlie Mitchell if three rounds brought him 
£6,000 ; his meeting with Kid McCoy, in New York, 
swelled his banking account by £6,300, and large 
sums were coming in from theatrical and music-hall 

rformances boxing exhibitions. 

All the world knows how the triumphant rei 
of “ Pompadour Jim” was brought to a close fy 
the red-haired Cornish giant, Bob Fitzsimmons, 
with the famous solar plexus blow ; how he sought 
to regain the t pugilistic honour he had won 
from John L. Sullivan at the expense of James J. 
Jeffries, the Herculean youngster, who had been 
his former pupil, and how he failed twice. 

In the twenty years of his bitter fistic battles he 
met practically all the great fighters of his time, 
and probably his total fights, important and 
unimportant, numbered five hundred, And he 
met with signally few defeats. 

Bank-clerk, world’s champion pugilist, actor, 
author, dramatist, hotel proprietor, a man who 
has gainec and lost several fortunes, James J. 
Corbett certainly cannot complain that his life, 
which only a few months ago was despaired of, 
bas been dull, 
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Bray—Wet Day 


of Car's fur is fall of 
electricity, and before a 
thunderstorm a cat is 
alaye extremel Re 
an yful, probably on 
ot of ita electrical 
condition. Before rain is 
you will sco a 


& { 
v’ 
is 


expected 

cat assidu washing its face. 
Donkeys bray loudly and continuously at the 
approach of a storm. If cows lie down in © early 
morning instead of feeding, or huddle together 
with their tails to windward, then there is rain about. 
Like cats, the approach of » thunderstorm makes 
cows extremely trok . They run up and down 
the field and butt Tnaginsty obstacles at such 


experienced shepherds say. 
show an unusual liveliness at 
storm. Even the sedate Pig is watched by country 
weather prophets, for it is 

is coming. ; 

Moat birds are restless when a changp is expected. 
Rain is indicated by guinea-fowls and peacocks 
squalling, by parrots whistling, and by pigeons 
returning home unusually early. 

hero is an old rhyme in the country which is 
often quoted, and which it may be well to remember. 
It runs s— 

“If the cock ge crowing to bed, 
He'll certainly rise with a watery head.” 
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KING’S ENGLISH. 
No. 5.—“ Try and.” 

Even the best educated among us are liable to 
make mistakes in grammar, Each week we give 
some common grammatical error, pointing out the 
mistake and correcting tt. 

This week we explain the misuse of the 
phrase, “‘ try and.” 

It is an extremely common mistake to say 
“J shall try and do it," or “I shall try and 
come.” You should say “I shall try to doit,” 
or “I shall try to come.” ‘ And,” it must be 
remembered, is a conjunction ; that is to say, it 
joins words and sentences together. It is correct 
to say, therefore:—‘‘Go and do it,” because 
the “and” joins up two separate commands. 

Next week: “AU right” or “ Alright.” 


Nuts Talk Ragtime Now 
XS 


Tae Nut, as a certain 


of Pes outh 
pret , likes ref rake 
his conversation as smart 
—or rather as ae 
as he possibly can. d 
so it is only natural that 
the rag-time craze should 
have left its mark on him. 
The Nut, in fact, has been able to improve his 
talk in this respect to a very great extent by 
borrowing words and expressions from the chief 


son 

If he has to meet a pal, for instance, he no longer 
makes the appointment in High Strect or whatever 
the chief thoroughfare of the town is called. 
Instead, he says, “J’ll see you at eight to-night on 
the ‘levee.’*® This last word, of course, indicating 
the meeting 5 

Then, again, a Nut’s sweetheart is no longer 
his best gir]; her term of endearment has been altered 
to 7 pal u or “ beautiful doll.”* . 

Since rag-time songs have reigned the word 
‘* some " been given a great deal more 
Sa agmerey in than it has ever had before. 

t is used by the Nut on every possible occasion. 

One Nut, for instance, when talking might ask 
his friend how he liked the new suit he was wearing. 
“Yes,” the other would reply. “It’s some cut, 
isn’t it?” and quite recently Mr. P. Doubleyou 
noticed a little runabout car flying a flag, bearing 
the motto, “ Some class." 

It is a curious thing that orazes nearly always 
bring new words and expressions with them, but 
very few have added so many words temporarily 
to our language as rag-time has, 


Wek ENDING 
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OTHER FOLK'S ALEXANDRA DAYS. 


Flower Festivals for Charity are Common al] 
Over the World. 


ALEXANDRA Day, which seems likely to becon:- 
the biggest thing in charity fétes that the worl! 
has ever known, was instituted only last summ:: 
by Mrs. Henry Lowenfeld, a well-known Lond: 
Society lady, who got tho idea from a similar ilow: ; 
festival that was held at Marienbad wh:::: 
she was staying there earlier in the year. 

As a matter of fact, of course, flower days fur 
charity are fairly common all over the Continen:. 
Vienna, for instance, has its annual Daffodil Day, 
and last year nearly three millions of these loon. 
were sold in the streets in aid of the children - 
hospitals, which benefited to the extent of 300,0u 


crowns. 

Hundreds of charming young girls bombardcd t!-> 
city with daffodils from early dawn until long aft: 
midnight. In Aes street, at every corner an! 
square, they had m up their places with bask: - 
laden with the golden cups. Later they invad.! 
the restaurants, the concert halls, the becr garicr:-. 
the theatres even. No one could possibly cscaye. 
Before the day ended, practically everyboly in 
Vienna wore the floral emblem of good feeling” a: 
charity in their buttonholes. 


Japan's Cherry Blossom Festiva!. 

Similarly, Russia has its White Flower Dav, 
when marguerites are sold and worn everywhe:. 
Geneva has instituted a White Rose Day; an! 
Zurich has its ‘“‘ blumontag ’’—litcrally, * blossor: 
day ”’—when all kinds of flowers are sold in tL. 
strects by Socicty ladies. 

In Japan, in recent years, the ancient Cheiry 
Blossom Festival, the one great national holiday 
of the year, has been turned to similar account in 
the sacred name of charity. The Japanese, howeve:, 
do not remove the flowers from the trees; they 
would, indeed, regard such a proceeding as little 
short of sacrilege. 

But everywhere paper imitations are sold, a1! 
the proceeds given to the hospitals. Every ics. | 
and village throughout Japan celebrates the fests... 
but the pivotal point of it all, so to speak, 
famous cherry tree at Kyoto, the first blo-= 
of which is arded as an event of naviens! 
importance, to be communicated by telegrs,b e'l 
over the empire, 

Here, early in April, is to be seen such a sigit >= 
can be witnessed nowhere else in the world. T:.. 
tree is surrounded by 10,000 lanterns and ni: ; 
times 10,000 people. 


Decoration Day in America. 

All day and all night the crowds pour in from ' 1 
and near. Husband and wife come hand in}: 
together, for the blossoming of the tree 1 tt 
years of their lives. The small boy is hell Ini 
so that he can see clearly tho great, soft dors «: 
pink. Even the sleeping baby, nodding on "': 
mother’s shoulder, is wakened to look at it. 

Decoration Day, America’s national holida* 3 
greatest floral festival, was originally institu! | ‘° 
show respect to the dead who fell in the civil wa: 
that broke out in 1861 between North and row" 
over the ae of slavery. The date is Mav 
30th, and the graves of the fallen heroes are ¢v«!}- 
where decorated with blossoms. 


} 


A apy, calling at a house, inquired lew 12 
patient and her baby were. 

“* Progressing favourably,” said the butte::s. 

“Ts it a boy ?” asked the lady, 

“No, ma’am.” 

“It’s a girl, then?” 

‘“*No,” was again the answer. ; 

“Oh,” said the lady impatiently, “it musi ica 


boy or a girl!’ 
x I heard the doctor say it was ‘a heir,’ ” repi.c 
the buttons, 


LADIES 
should watch the London 


Daily Express 


every Monday for Special Announcements of tho 
Leading London Drapers. 


On Sale Everywhere. One Halfpenay. 


Choose uny line from this copy of “ Pearson’s Weekly,” and then add another line of your own, OF 
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How Girls Can Tell a Bad Man 


“The Vampire Reckons on the Sparkle in the Cham- 
pene to Break Down Woman's Defences, and Never 
esitates to Take Advantage of a False Surrender.” 


art 


In these days of battle between the sexes, to 
speak of men of whom women should beware may 
sound unnecessary. 

A girl on leaving the cloistered life of the home 
circle comes into touch with much that shocks 
her sensitive ideas of right and wrong. Unless she 
happens to be cursed with more than her share of 
inquisitiveness, she shrinks from knowledge of the 
animal side of life and human nature, preferring to 
trust in the honour and high principles of man. 

Phyllis, in her fresh innocence, is a target for 
tle vampire. He sets to work to undermine her 
strongholds. Finding her a devotee of Mrs. Grundy, 
he enters upon long discussions which tend to make 
that ancient dame a mythical or illusive product 
of a girl's inexperience of life. He talks glibly 
enough of the curse of convention, and paints, in 
glowing colours, the life of the Bohemian, 

‘4The Spice of Life.’’ 

Unconventionality has been described as “ the 
spice of life.” It is certain that disobedience to the 
cut-and-dried laws of convention always has ao 
strange fascination for the inexperienced girl. Phyllis 
is safe in recognising as a bad man oue who asks 
hier to scoff at the conventions and to jeer at the 
restrictions Mrs. Grundy would put upon her. 

The day of the chaperons was over when the 
twentieth century dawned. A girl can go a long 
way nowadays before she is brought to book. 
There is always the unconventional male to keep 
her company in the garden which knows not Mrs. 
Grundy. Blithely unconscious of any net, Phyllis 
follows her leader, and one day realises that he 
has placed her in a very compromising position. 

Unfortunately, compromising positions have a 
knack of exposing themselves to a third person, 
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'and the third person usually has no respect for 
secrets which do not endanger her good name ; 80 
sensitive, silly Phyllis tastes the uncomfortable 
ag, Sen of the stony stare and the cold shoulder. 

ving taken a bite at the applo of knowledge, 
she may as well eat the entire fruit, argues her 
unconventional companion. Home-training, the 
maxims of maidenhood, the dictates of her own 
common sense, are gradually worn away undcr the 
constant straining and over-rcaching of the con- 
ventions. 

Once having brought the girl to the edge of the 
abyss, the vampire looks towards success as 
assuredly his. One false step on the maidcn’s part 
and her feet are in the mire! And there comes tho 
day when the hard look is born in her eyes ard she 
finds the angel with the flaming sword barring her 
re-entry into Eden, 


Vampires Know Their Victims. 


The vampire is of many types. He does not 
always rely upon his pose as a modern Solomon. 
His net ma lined with motor-cars, bonbons, 
and wine. Recognising the weak side of feminine 
human nature, he sets himself to pander to it. 

Temptation is hard to resist when it comes clad 
in silken robes; when sumptuous pleasurcs follow 
in its wake; when it opens the gates into wonder- 
lands of romance, and beckons with rosy fingers 
down flowery avenues of delight. 

It looks very nice to be 2s. 3d. when one is only 
ls. 9d., but, unless a woman reaches the higher 
shelf in the right way, sho will taste the Litter 
powder hidden in her spoonful of jam. 

The vampire, with his alluring temptations, 
knows the exact moment for victory. He reckons 
on the sparkle in the champagne to break down 
woman’s defences, and never hesitates to take 
advantage of a false surrender. 

Being rich, his power is enormous, and his riches 
give him o master key to the soul of a vain woman. 

Another man who may be recognised as a bad man 
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ishe who ses as sexless. He is delightfully sympa- 
thetic and invites confidences. He will tell a girl 
the things told him ny other girls, assuming his 
companion’s wide-mindedness, and treating things 
in such a matter-of-fact manner that she cannot 
possibly take exception to the telling. 

The mere fact that she is speaking on subjects 
which are not usually topics of conversation between 
& man and a woman, unless their relations are 
intimate—as of married couples—gives a curiovs 
fascination, in a girl’s mind, to the companion with 
whom she may be talking. ; 

No subject is taboo, for familiarity begets indiffer- 
ence, and gradually danger creeps in. 


—— 


Married Flirts Are Dangerous. 


The blue-eyed Adonis of the modern novel is 
known to every woman. He poses, unashamed, as 
a lady-killer. Whilst despising him for his conceit, 
woman—being weak—finds his advances hard to 
check. With all his assets of handsome face, fine 
figure, and winning ways, however, he is not su 
dangerous as many an uglier, more crafty man. 

The married flirt and the man who, having made 
a muddle of his married life, seeks distraction in the 
society of other women are both dangerous to a 
single woman, 

Some girls are curiously fascinated by the atten- 
tions of married men, but they are doing mad 
things by encouraging them. 

A married man with little sense of honour will 
go as far as the coquette will allow him. He is well 
aware that society's jury will bring in the verdict 
against the woman. 

It is quite another case when a girl encourages a 
man’s attentions unaware that he is already married. 
A man who deliberately deceives a girl in this 
manner is a thorough cad. 

Unfortunately, a girl has no means of distinguish- 
ing a single from a married man. Woman goes 
through her married life wearing the sign of her 
ownership, but man has no distinguishing mark. 

“Tf he wore a ring, he’d take it off when it 
suited him to do so,” a woman once remarked. 

Guided by her truest instincts, a woman shrinks 
naturally from some dangerous men; but it ia 
those who hide their designs under unlikely dis- 
guiscs, and pose for what they are not, of whom 
she must beware. 


: IT'S A SCIENTIFIC SPY! 
De ee 


Something About the Detectaphone, the New 
Mechanical Marvel that Listens—and Talks. 


Brirain is threatened with a new terror. 

The detectaphone, America’s very last word in 
scientific secret service devices, has arrived. 

By the aid of this uncanny little instrument—it 
is hardly bigger than a five-shilling piece—con- 
fidential conversations can be overheard anywhere 
by anybody. Privacy in business transactions 
becomes a thing of the past. The clerk can spy 
upon his employer ; the employer can know all that 
is being said about him by his employecs in office, 
factory, or warehouse, and this without even 
moving from his seat at his desk. 

At present there are only six detectaphoncs in 
this country, and they are merely show samples, 
and are not intended to be sold. 

Very shortly, however, a regular agency is to be 

established in London for their sale, and then any- 
body who cares to invest a couple of pounds or so 
will be able to purchase one, and no questions 
asked. 
_ In appearance the new scientific marvel is exceed- 
ingly ordinary : just a round, flat piece of vulcanite, 
with a bevelled edge, and pierced in the centre with 
bout three dozen tiny holes. 

Simple as it looks, however, this little disc is in 
reality the most sensitive transmitter of sound 
Lnown to modern science. 

The slightest whisper, even, is caught up by it, 
aud the listener at tua receiving end—who may be 
in the next room or miles away—can hear it quite 
plainly, for the detectaphone not only picks up 
und transmits sounds, it magnifies them. This 
'S accomplished by means of a spetially con- 
structed and “‘ tuned ” receiver, which is connected 
with the transmitter by a length of flexible silk- 
bound wire. 

The small size of the detectaphone proper—t.e., 
the transmitter—enables it to be concealed any- 
where in or about a room. It can be hidden in a 
drawer, hung up behind a picture-frame, or—a 


—This second line should rhym: 


favourite device this—it can be made to masquerade 
as an ordinary electric bell. 

Once installed, it remains an evcr-present and 
unseen listener, picking up every audible sound in 
the room where it is concealed, and faithfully 
transmitting it to whoever may be in waiting at the 
other end of the wire. 

Just think what this means. There is really 
no insuperable difficulty, for instance, in the 
deliberations of a Cabinet Mecting in Downing 
Street being ‘‘ tapped ” by its aid. 

The lover who imagines he is alone with his best 
girl when he whispers swect nothings in her ear, had 
better be careful. A far-sceing mother may have 


hidden a detectaphone undcr the sofa, with a view 
to a possible breach-of-promise action in the future. 

Indecd, such a thing has actually happened in 
America, where the apparatus has been in use for 
nearly a year past. Over there, too, criminals have 
been quite frequently trapped by it. 


In fact, it is in 


Mh 
DETECTAPHONE 


How a detectaphone might be uscd by the police. An official could sit ina 
room adjoining a gang of plotting scoundrels and take down their plans in 
writing. Note the detectaplone; it is secreted in the drawer of the table. 


wit the first. 
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regular use by chiefs of police and heads of detective 
bureaus, while there is, at all events, one authentic- 
ated case where the criminals turned the tables on 
their enemies, the io by listening over tho 
detectaphonc to the plans that were being formulated 
by them for their capture. 

It is, however, in the general use of the apparatus 
in private life that the danger, if any, lics ; and how 
far this may go, who shallsay ? Already in America 
banks have installed detectaphones in their private 
offices, so that stenographcrs in other parts of the 
building can take down verbatim reports of inter- 
views with clients secking accommodation. 

Hotcls have secreted the instruments not only in 
their storc rooms, and in the quarters occupied bv 
their staffs, but in some cases also in the smoking- 
rooms and bars. This latter, of course, with a view 
to circumventing hotel ‘crooks’ and other 
undesirables. 

Lawyers have them in their consulting-rooms ; 
and dentists instal them in their 
operating-parlours in order to 
guard against the possibility of 
false accusations on the part of 
hysterical or designing women. 

Finally, at Icast one of the 
big steamship companics is 
arranging for detectaphones to 
be concealed behind the wood- 
work of certain double-berth 
cabins on their crack liners, in 
order to trap those pests of the 
modern floating hotel—the pro- 
fessional card-sharpers. 

These gentry always travel in 
pairs, and on the slightest 
suspicion they are relegated by 
the chief steward to one of tha 
“salted” cabins; or. if this is 
impossible, a spare detectaphona 
is concealed in the cabin they 
have already engaged. For this 
purpose there has been devised 
a special type of instrument 
which can be connected and 
installed ready for use in less 
than three minutes. 


a 
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Rastall’s Revenge 


Telling how a huge convict tried to even w> 
with a warder whom he . > 7 


By T. C. BRIDGES. 


“ Fgre's Bob, father!” joyfully exclaimed Miriam | Salter, his heart beating rather faster thar usual, mado 
owen as she caught sight of z some es man in the dark | off as fast as he could walk in the direction indicated 
blue uniform of a prison warder coming quickly up | by old Crocker. ; 
tho garden path. . It was cruel travelling. First he would have to 

John Bowen, her fathor, who was washing his hands | slide down a stee rock-strewn slope, then to pick his 
in the little scullery at tho back of the kitchen, gave a | way among the deop mircs in the valley below, after 


ou suffer a bit of what I’ve had. Aye, and more, too, 
ut I’ll make all safe first.” 

Ho pulled out Salter’s handkerchief as he spoke. 
and gagged him with it. Then he jerked the warder 
to his feet and him away along the ridge. 

After travelling about half a mile there came in sight, 
outlined against the eky, several largo square object, 
the nature of which Salter could not at first divine. 
Behind them the ground was much broken and full 
of small and holes. 

Rastall hauled Salter stcelant up to the centre cf 
ono of these curious objects, which, as they came near, 
the warder saw to be large squares of canvas supported 
by stout frames of timber. 

“Dye know what these are?” asked Rastall, with 


‘q|@ savage chuckle. ‘ They're the targets of tho 
deep laugh. A F that to clamber up the far side among more stones ®h® | 1 etock Artillery range. And they're shooting to- 
“ Now you'll be happy, my girl Tell him to stop knee-deep heather, then to do the whole thing over | Oy. 1 Loe thee foe T heard y, he guns fone. 


Aus ain. . : 5 
ae Miriam was already outside. ne ricé two long hours of this gort of thing he stopped they Mg begin aoe ST ee —T oe 
“This is splendid, Bob!” sho said as she ran to | to rest a moment under shelter of a pile of woather- tha te ie og = he di hi ile an he - of 
mect the young warder. “ Especially as I wasn’t | worn ite, which rose like a ruined castle out of the cot rget, oa ‘ ea he ha ~ ‘re wand, 
expecting you. You never said you could come to | top of a broad ri He had a packet of sandwiches with the other unlocked t “ c ni en, pullin: 
supper to-night.” in his pocket, and, taking them out, he ate a couple. pee _ warder a Sas en round tho balk of 
“T can’t, dear,” answered Robert se puatting ho bien Then, reed f. meet co for Sees he filled his ha ey a le wris' on again and threw 
the girl in hi d kissed her. ‘‘I really oughtn’t | pipo and felt ocket for matches. 7 . F ‘ err 
eal alivactt can’t stay more had a Tiaute a Tro his disgust ie bed forgotten his bor, but, fumbling | - Salter ga Pye a his es and ep a ont 
or two.” about in the lining, he found a single vesta. Anxious ercely. Tho o ly res Pay nt a te the head 
“Why, whatever is the matter 7” not to wasto it, he leaned down bebind the rocks so as i Rag ee 8 “— Heo w ri eee coun A 
“There's a chap bolted. Didn’t you hear the | to get as much shelter as possible from the wind. He m. en Ho a ea tha. eo. reg th his legs al-w 
bell 2” hail struck the match, and was in the act of lighting had been fastened to the pw Mets a picee of cori. 
“No, I never heard anything,” answered Miriam, | his pipe when a heavy weight suddenly dropped upon | _Next, the convict went through his victim's pockct-, 


“ ‘ ; ‘ a i d helped himself to what loose cash ho could tiv. 

h tty face clouding. ‘A prisoner run away. | his shoulders, flinging him down and flattening him an , , i 

Whois it, Bob ? ” i . against tho wet turf. ' He also took aged s Liege Vas =, 0. pouch. 
“A man called Rastall.” He struggled hard, but o pair of huge bony hands Good night,” he said jeeringly as he pocketed the 


spoil. ‘I told you I'd be the death of you some dae, 
but by crumbs I never dreamed I'd get euch a chai» 
as this!” 

Left to himself, Salter made a fresh effort to free him. 
self. But Rastall had done his work too well. Strugy'y 
as he might, he could not loosen the rope around hi; 
ankles, while the handcuffs rendered his arms usele- . 

After a time he gave it up in despair and remairrt 
still. The more he thought over his position the move 
hopeless it seemed. He was miles from the pri-on. 
It was a hundred to one ageian® any of his fellu. 
warders finding him. Gagged as he was, he could nos 
shout for help. And, being at the back of the targc', 
the gunners at the camp threo miles away on the 
opposite ridge, could not sce him. 

ho ni: wind was bitter. Soon he was shiveri: ; 
with cold. Cramp racked him, and ho was in stich 
agony that ho almost prayed for dawn and the end. 

How the hours passed he could not tell. .\6 
last tho stars began to dim and the cast tumned grey. 
Tho cold bocamo even more piercing. Then the sun 
rose, tipping the great hills with golden light. 

Salter was very near to unconsciousness when a 
faint sound broke upon his numbed senses. It was tl 
soft thud of a horse's hoofs galloping across the til. 

Rousing himeelf with an effort, he gazed out over th 
vast spaces of the empty moor. The sound came frou 
the valley below, and suddenly thero swept into siclt 
a girl mounted on a pony.” 

t was Miriam. . 

Suddenly she pulled up. Salter saw her swit : 
her pony and ride straight towards him. Anotin. 
minute and she was alongside. 

“ Bob—ob, Bob!” she cried, and sprang from hes 
saddle. . 

Next moment her shaking fingers wero busy wit 
the handkerchief. _‘‘ My poor boy!”” she muttered & 
she unknotted and flung it aside. ‘“‘ My poor bo; ! 

‘“* What's the time, Miriam ?"’ he asked thickly. 

“ Nearly eight, dear,” she answered. 

“ Quickly, then. They begin firing at cight.” 

She had no knife. She knelt down and untied the 
rope that bound his ankles, But the handenfis defied he. 

‘* What shall I do?” she asked breathlessly. 

“Get a stone and break them.” 

Sho found a stone and battered at the fottcrs. B.t 
tho tempered steel resisted all her efforts. 

Suddenly camo a crash which shook the clcar, thin 
air of the heights. 

“They've begun. Go! For Heaven's sake, go! 
cried Salter desperately. ; 

“No, no! Id rather die with you,” she answer, 
as sho struck with all her force at the fetters. 

A shrill whistling sound, then a thud that made tl: 
groune quiver as a great shell, passing overhen: 

uried itself deep in the soft turf some distance behind 
tho targets. . Miriam’s pony, terrified, galloped olf. 

“Go, Miriam ; please go!” Salter implored her. 

“Not” she eaid doggedly, and once more struc® 
with hor stone, and this time with’ such good aim thi 
the stout links at last gave, and Salter found his han! 
free. Then ho and she together went staggering avé> 
as rapidly as his numbed muscles allowod. 

* * 


* * 

“ How did you know ?”’ he asked, when at last the 
sank down in safety under leo of the hillside. ; 
“They found your watch and pouch on Rastall, 

she answercd breathlessly. 
“ Found them on him’? Then ho’s caught ?” 


“ Rastall?” repeated Miriam in dismay. “Not | gripped him by the neck and tightened round his 
Luke Rastall, ihe tan you had such trouble with | throat, choking him into helplessness. He kicked and 
before ?”” writhed and tried to shout, but it was useless. Ho 

“Same chap, Miriam. But don’t you worry your could not shake off that deadly grip. 
head, my dear. As likely as not they've got him Justas he felt as though his lungs would burst, the 
already. Thero’s seventy men out now, to say nothing | pressuro slackened, the hands shifted their grip to his 
of tho police.” shoulders, and turned him over as aes as though 

“Oh, I hope they have!” said the girl nervously. | he had been @ child. He found himself sprawling 
“It would be terrible if you met him all alone up | on his back with his opponent kneeling on his 
there on the moor.” : . chest. . . 

“ Why, Miriam, anyone would think I was afraid of A gaunt, hideous face stared down into his, a faco 
the chap the way you talk,” answered Salter. which even in the pale = he had no difficulty in 
“No, no, I know you're not afraid of him. But ising as that of Ras' : 
he’s a terrible man ; and I’ve heard how he threatened “ Hal sl growled the convict. ‘So it’s you, is it ? 

to kill you after that time you had to report him.” This is a bit of luck, and no mistake. I’ve got a lon 

‘Oh, there's lots of ’om talk that way,” said Salter | score to settle with you, Mr. Warder Salter, and 
lightly. ‘ Their bark’s a deal worse t their bite. | never reckoned to et so good an opportunity.” 
And now I must be getting along, Miriam. Good night, “Don’t be a fool, Rastall,” retorted Salter, getting 

my dear!” his breath back with an effort. ‘“ You're sure to be 

Ho kissed hor and hurried away. She stood and | caught sooner or later, and it won’t make things any 
watched him, and tho last ehe saw of him was as he | better for you if you play tricks like this.” 
turned at the bend of the lane and waved his cap. At “ Bah! Dye think I care about that?” answered 
last, with a sigh, she turned back into tho house. Rastall, with an oath. ‘‘ When you reported me that 

Meantime Salter had come to the end of the lane, | last time and got me fourteen days’ cells, I swore I'd 
and was striding away along a rough cart track leading’ | be even with you if I had to wait ten years. If you 
up across the open moor. think I’m going to give up my chance now you must 

Daylight was fading, and the great bare heights, | be a bigger fool than oven I took you for! Ab, would 
crowned with fantastic turrets of broken rock, stood | you ?” he broke off, as Salter made a sudden effort to. 
out stark against a windy yellow ay. himself. 

No ono knew in which direction astall had -gone. Salter was no chicken, but he was completely helpless 
Most supposed that he would make for Tarnmouth, | in Rastall’s tremendous grasp. The man was a giant, 
the big town on the coast to the south, but Salter had | and to the temper of a tiger added the strength of that 
it in his mind that, trusting to his enormons physical | king of the jungle. In a few seconds ho was pinned 
powers, the convict would very likely brave the twelve | down again as helpless as before. 
miles of high moor which lay between the prison and In the struggle something that glimmered faintly in 
Okestock, a station on the South Western Railway. the dim light fallen out of Salter’s pocket. The 

Acting on this idea, he took a line of his own, and | object was a pair of handcuffs, Rastall made a snatch 
made as straight as he could across the maze of tors | at them. 
and bogs which make up the great wilderness of the He chuckled evilly. 
central moor. “Ha, ha; 80 you meant these pretty bracelets for 

“If I could catch the beggar,” he muttered as he | me! Perhaps they'll fit you just as well.” And in 
stopped to take breath on the top of a rise, “ it would | a trice he had turned the warder over again, twisted 
be a feather in my cap. Might mean promotion, and | his arms together ‘behind him and snapped the hand- 
more money for Miriam and me.” cuffs on his wrists. 

The track led to some turf ties. As ho came near 
Salter caught sight of a bent figure walking slowly 
towards him. 

“ Who's that ?”’ he called out. 

Hog be mo—Abraham Crocker,” came the husky 
reply. 

‘Have you seon anything of the chap who's 
escaped ?” demanded Salter. 

“IT have that,” replied the old man grimly. se 
reckon you can tell it by the looks of me. eThe wicked 
scamp ; he’ve stripped mo pretty nigh bare.” 

As ho came nearer, and in the dim light Salter saw 
that tho old turf cutter had nothing on but the 
convict's trousers and his own shirt and boots. 

A thrill of excitement shot through him. 

“ Which way did he go ?” he asked sharply. 

“Right up over the hill there. You catch him, 
warder, and get my clothes back. I can’t afford to 
lose a good suit liko that, I can’t.” 

“ How ~ was it ?’’ questioned Salter. 

“ Half an hour, I reckon,” was tho reply. “ But I 
was that mazed I don’t rightly know.” 

“ Are you all right now 2 Can you get back home ?” 
eaid Salter. 

* Ay, I'll get home. I were only waiting for dark.” 

“Right. Then I'll go on. If you see any other “He is dead. Ho tried to climb on to a lugga: 
warders tell them I’vo gone Okestock way. train as it left Okestock Station. He fell and was run 


The old chap nodded and shambled-away downhill. ~are er 4 pie fe sBe & gitine contest over.” 


“ Now, you dirty screw, T’ve got you to rights!” 
he said, with ugly triumph in his tones. ‘“ And now 
that I’ve got you, what shall I do with you ?” 

He ‘sed and considercd a moment, while Salter 
lay helpless, panting on the ground. 

“DP ve got it,” ho exclaimed a moment later. “‘ Ive 
got it! By gum, but it’s a fine notion. I'll make 
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FREELANCE journalists often secure sensational 
scoops without seeking them. 

Only recently a huge traction engine, pulling a 
wagon belonging to a firm of carriers, dashed into 
the house of a newspaper man at Redhill, ers 
the engine becoming embedded in the front of 
house. Considerable damage was done, but for- 
tunately no one was burt. 

Instead of wasting time lamenting what had 
happened, the man with the nose for news promptly 
telegraphed a report of the incident to the papers 
be represented, and had the pleasure of seeing it 
published the same evening: 

My own career as a freelance newspaper man is 
literally studded with instances of ‘‘ news on the 
doorstep.” I have struck scoops at the most 
unexpected moments and in the most unusual 

laces. 
e An Aeroplane In My Garden. 

In the early days of flying, for example, the 
London newspapers would print practically any- 
thing of interest concerning the conquest of the 
air. 

One afternoon I was sitting at home reading and 
lamenting the dearth of news when a iar and 
then unfamiliar noise in the sky ca’ me to run 
into the garden and look upwards. 

Soaring gracefully some distance away was 
an aeroplane. That it would descend even in the 
locality was beyond my wildest dreams. Yet the 
Fates decreed that it should do so. Something 
suddenly went wrong with the machinery, and to 
my intense delight the aeroplane came down on 
the lawn of my back garden. 


wa [is News on the 
‘Doorstep 


A Journalist Tells Some Stories of Unsought Scoops. 


It damaged my fence 
and ruined itself, but the 
aviator was unhurt. I 
entertained him to tea, 
secured a good inter- 
view, and had nearly ten 
columns of the incident 
published in the papers 
the next morning. Ask 
any freelance’ and he will assure you that ten 
columns take a bit of finding nowadays. 

It is almost a tradition that burglars never turn 
a nee to the house of a journalist because 

e is popularly supposed to nothing worth 
stealing. But these moeberrniat operators once made 
an exception in my case. 

After enjoying a meal and some cigars, they stole 
property worth about £10 and decamped. They 
were sufficiently grateful, however, to leave behind 
a set of very funny verses, which set the whole 
country laughing next day when they were published 
in the twenty newspapers to which I sent the story. 


! Blessed the Cuckoo. 


When I spotted a primrose in my garden long 
before the usual time, I made half a sovereign by 
informing the ne pers, and a like sum rewarded 
my enterprise in telling the world that I had, out 
of season, heard the cuckoo. 

But not only on my own doorstep has news 
worth money come to me. One bright Sunday 
morning I started for a ride on the top of the tram 
to Hampton Court. At Twickenham it rained in 
torrente, and, the car being full inside, I got off and 
took shelter in a church, The Vicar, in his sermon, 
mercilessly lashed his congregation anent their 
tendencies to put coppers in the offertory bag. It 
was a powerful tirade against their meanness, and 
the reverend gentleman said some things which 
my journalistic instinct told me would cause some 
sensation at breakfast-tables all over the country 
the next morning. 

I duplicated his remarks on “ flimsy ” paper, and 


sent a copy to every London newspaper, and with 
interviews on the subject and “further particulars,”’ 
which various papers wanted, I calculate that 
Sunday shower of rain put £20 in my pocket. 

A fruitless journey to a northern town in quest 
of a murder story which was causing some sensation 
made me feel very despondent one Saturday night. 
To pass away the time till the last train went at 
ten p.m., I went into a picture palace, paying 
sixpence for admission. 

In the Grip of the Fire Fiend. 

Before an hour had passed, that place of healthy 
amusement, ringing with shouts of childish glee, 
was o raging inferno. The apparatus went wrong, 
and the building, packed to its utmost capacity, 
was quickly in the grip of the devastating fire fiend. 

Beforo the local reporters knew what had 
happened, my long telegram, describing the harrow- 
i. tragedy, was flashing over the wires to the 
offices of the Sunday newspapers. 

It was, of course, a duplicate telegram, the press 
rate for which is a hundred words for a shilling 
after 6 p.m. This is for the first newspaper on the 
list. The same message is sent to all other papers 
desired at the rate of a hundred words for twopence. 

At Blackpool I once rescued a Pomeranian dog 
from drowning at risk of my own life in the presence 
of thousands of holiday makers, and wired a glowing 
account of my own bravery to the London papers, 
describing myself as “a visitor who modestly 
refused his name and address.” 

Fate, too, has decreed that I should be skating 
a few yards from the spot where the breaking of the 
ice resulted in the drowning of three people. Ihave 
also been in two bad railway accidents, and a 
passenger on a launch from which one of the perty 
committed suicide. Needless to say, I turned a 
these instances into “copy.” Only the missing 
of a single post prevented me from being a passenger 
on the ill-fated Titanic, and—— 

But I think I have said enough to convince you 
that it is not always he who searches who secures 
the scoops in news. 


NOISE IS GOOD FOR THE NERVES. 


The latest idea from the medical world is that noise is a sedative to the nerves. In view of this, our cartoonist thinks that we shall shortly 
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Two Obstinate Young People’ 


s 


By F. MORTON HOWARD. 
The Story of a Tiff that Caused a Lot of Trouble, 


I 
Ir is an ironic circumstance that the first real via ante - a clock 1” ate 
uarre] the young couple had ever had should have LU restively. me tha’ 
ea out of the choice of a wedding present for brag re giving the present to. It’s me who bad to 


you wanted—and you asked for a clock!” 


them. . 

Dora Brent was a typist in a City office; Horace 
Weston was a clerk in an establishment immediately 
opposite. They met; they met oftener; they 
became engag' Theirs was just one of those quiet 
courtships which seem 60 commonplace to the 


unsentimental observer, 80 romantic to the persons 


course towards 
results. Skil- 
the shoals 


“That'll make the fourth clock,” she said with 
sarcasm, “Pity we haven't got a fifth to put in the 
coal cellar P” 

Such was the real beginning of the quarrel, and it 
develo destructively. Soon they d on to 
mut criticism, to "Fey their about each 
other’s shortcomings. searched their memories 
for long-forgotten grievances; dragged out for dis- 
cussion little offences of snonthe ago. 

But the upshot of it was that the quarrel was 
opportune.. It had enabled each to discover exactly 
what the other was! They thanked goodness that 
the discovery had not come before it was too late ! 

Finally, muttering, “Oh, what's the good of talk- 
ing ?” Dora turned aside, and expressed her intention 
Rb mee beeen al he did ttempt to dis- 

er not a to 
suade her. Instead he raised his hat, and said: 

“Well, don’t let mo. keep you, Miss Brent. Of 
course, if you like to a i 

“ Apol 1” she 
ought to do that.” 

“ Ah, you're obstinate!” he declared. 

“1 ai aoa you'd call anyone obstinate who didn’t 
give in to you!” was her parting shot. 


alread 
they 
obstinacy, 


months ahead, and already the ideal little house 

had been looked for. . 
“Evening, dearest,” observed Horace, keeping 

tho tryst that evens 4 pbs iz been having a 
hat with Walpole, our head clerk.” 

: 'He nodded ye her archly, as one who holds back 

ae dig Dace 


in scorn. “ It’s you who 


“Has he been finding fault with you egain?” I 
she asked. A : 

“ "t,” lied Horace, just « little Mr. Weston passed a lonely evening, thinking, at 
SPP ce eat, oth. x ped (oe eee eee 
: > ” , with a puzzle r, he gave e many thi 

oo a ee he wished he had not said, : 


“It doesn’t do to give in to ’em too often though,” 

_ told himself sagely. “Onvce do that, and you're 
lone. 

Cite => pale Mr. a who went down to the 
ity nex ing, ina evenly balanced between 

apicstonsionent obstinacy, : , 

“I'll give hor a chance to make the first advances,” 
he said, and contrived to stroll Miss Brent as 
she turned towards the corner. Perhaps Miss Brent 
had anticipated being met by a repentant Horace; 
the young man she actually encountered was walking 
with an overdone air of carelessness, and was, more- 
over, so sufficiently callous as to whistle a guy tune. 

Wherefore, then, did Misa Brent aceord him the 
stiffest and most infinitesimal bow as she approached 
him? Mr. Weston put this down at once as further 
proof of obstinacy, and, his bad genius in the 
ascendant, he had the hardihood te stroll past her 
as though he did not know her. 

He repented his rudeness all that day, but decided 
that it would not do to draw back from the course he 


had yencoed out. 
“It she’s obstinate, I’m obstinate, too,” he mut- 
tered. “At least, I'll be firm. That’s just the 


each other's 


“No, I’m not,” he denied. “Only tired.” 

“§o am I,” she pouted. “And I’ve got a headache, 
too.” 

He was so occupied by what he meant to tell her 
that he failed io say popep ed solicitous. 

“Qld Walpole comes up to me—— 

“You might say you're sorry I’ve got a head- 


h uw 
ee Sorry,” he returned briefly. “ Well, old Wal- 
2” 


ee: 
Pod don’t believe you really are sorry,” she 


asserted. » . 

“J’ve told you I am,” he said, with a triflo of 
impatience. “But I want to tell you about old 
Walpolo. Well, old Walpole;—” 

“Your mind ecems to run more on Walpole than 
it does on me,” she complained. “I've never seen 
you like this before,” she said, “ Anyone might think 
you were trying to quarrel.” ” 

“Tm trying to tell you about old Walpole,” he 
returned, forcing himself to calm. 

« Well, I’m sure I don’t want to hear about him,” 
ghe stated coldly, “if it makes you as angry as all 
thie to tell about it.” . 

“Perhaps I’d better postpone it,” he said with 
‘hauteur. . 

For a time they walked along the street, side 
side, bat declining to reopen conversation. 
attitude suggested that he was a victim to intoler- 
ance; her m plainly indicated that she 
considered herself a misunderstood martyr. 

“Look here,” she said suddenly, “don’t let us 
quarrel. We've always avoided it so far. If it’s 
been my fault this time I’m sorry. Now tell me all 
about Mr. Walpole, and I'll promiso not to say a 
word.” 

He cheered up at this, and the delayed 
recital of his interview with Mr. Walpole. The chief 
clerk, it seemed, had approached him, referred to his 
impending marriage, and wished him every happi- 
ness. So far so good. Then Mr. Walpole bad begun 
to sound him as to what he would like for a wedding 
present from the staff. 

“Well, what did you choose?” she asked 
excitedly. 

“A clock.” 

“A elock?’’ she gasped. 

“ Well, that’s what they always give,” he told her. 

“A clock?” she repeated incredulously. “You 
suggested a clock when you know we've already had 
three promised us?” 

“J thought it would look better not to suggest 
anything else. After all, a clock’s in their mind all 
the time.” 

“But aclock ? “sheexclaimed helplessly. “When 
there are so many other things. Fish slicers!” she 
enumerated rapidly. “Tea service, plant-stand, 
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her ition in the office, the resignation to take 
effect six weeks before the day fixed for their 


wedding. ; 

Soon would know whether she intended to follo-v 
the original plan to leave, or ask to stop on, and co 
indicate that she liad relinguished ail idcas of 
matrimony. 

A friend in Dora’s office kept him well posted with 
the position. The boss, it seemed, on one occasion, had 
referred to Dora’s approaching marriage, and sho 
had eaid nothing. A couple of days later, the friend 
was able to report that arrangemente-had becn malo 
to fill Dora’s situation. And, later still, she had 
listened with equanimity to the congratulations of 
the boas on her impending marriage, and had main- 
tained her composure when regretted hor 
departure. 

“She didn’t ask to be taken back, then?” ques- 
tioned Mr. Weston. “Good! That means she’s 
going through with the mediiig Sho wouldn't 
leave for any other reason, and she knows they'd 
have kept her on, like a shot, if she’d asked ’em to, 
She’s going to apologise to me—that’s clear!” 

“ What for?” asked the friend curiously. 

At first Mr. Weston thought of replying in detail. 
Bat, on reflection, the question was a little difficult 
to answer. 

“ Mind your own business !” he ig (aap 

But Mr. Weston, in ing the future co 
satisfactorily to bi , had omitted to take into 
account Miss Brent's obstinacy. 

She loft tho office on Saturday, and, during tho 
whole of Saturday afternoon and Sunday, Mr. Weston 
lurked restively in his lodgings, awaiting a letter 
from her. 

And, when he went to the City on Monday morn- 
ing, one of the first pieces of news he was told was 
that Miss~Brent had taken an office for herself and 
ect up  typevriting bureau! Opened it that very 
morning, continued his informant. 

Tho situation, owing to Miss Brent’s obstinacy, 
had become oppressive. Hero it was, less than six 
weeks to their wedding, and she had opened a new 
busincss! Tho sugycetion it conveyed was appalling. 

Already Mr. Weston had made up his mind to go 
round and see her, even to apologise to her if need 
be, when his jaw beyan to stiffen. 

“firmness!” he counselled himself. 

Btill, he was immensely perturbed. Monday 

as a nightmare. Tuesday dragged intoler- 

ably. And on Wednesday he had sufficiently 1n- 

bent as to make up his mind to go and ce» hier in 

~ office to give her a proper chance to apolog'se to 
im. 

He entered her office in his stateliest manner, 

“Good morning, Miss Brent,” he said. 

Her chin was lifted s little higher at his tone. 
She peered up at him uncertainly. 

“Mr.—Mr. Weston, isn't it?” she asked cuttingly. 

“Huh!” he enorted indignantly. 

“You've called for a price list?” she suggested. 

“What elee do you think I should call for?” he 
wanted to know, and hoped that she would find tl::s 
a good avenue to menticn an apology. 

“Oh, nothing else, of couree, Mr.—Mr.—cr— 


well—er—good morning,” he said lamcly. 
ir,” “Tf at any 


His lips moved silently to frame the further werd 
“ Firmness!” 

“For typewriting or duplicating,” sho went on 
calmly. “I hope you'll remember the address. 1 
believe you know the name—Brent?” 

He went ont, biting his lip savagely. He felt 
that he had been badly worsted. He had gone in 
there to be magnanimous, and bad come out bailly 
flonted. And, dash it all! oven now he didn't 
know whether the marriage was to come off or not! 

Late in the afternoon of that same day, Miss 
Brent’s conscience overcame her. And she, too, very 
mueh wanted to know what the future held. 

“Pp she remarked to herself, as the result 
of ten minutes’ deep thought, “I had better apolo- 

Thate giving in, but I may have been a litilo 
the wrong. I do want to know whether our 
is ooming off or not! And, anyway, I d> 
want it to come off!” 
She rose with determination and mado ber way 


out of the office . 

In the Mr. Weston had been submit- 
ting himself to mental introspection, and he, too, 25 
far from satisfied. . 

“Dash it all!” he ssid restively, “this has jolly 
well e far enough. If she won't apoln ise, I 
must! It’s a bit too risky for farther 
postpo: 


nement.” 
So that a minute later saw him out in the street, 


oe 
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and another minute found him face to faco with 
Miss Brent. 

“Oh, I was hoping I should meet you,” she 
exclaimed. 

“Were you? Why,I was just coming round to 
moet you!” he declared. i 

‘There was ® little Each had instinctively 
divined the cause for the other's appearance. And 
cach waited for the other to begin. With each 
sccond of waiting o awakened more and more. 

“Woll?” questioned Miss Brent at last. 

“] was waiting for you to speak,” he declared. 

“Mo?” sho inquired abl “T’ve oe to 
say. I thought wan’ speak to me?” 

rf Oh, he ocied. 

“What were you coming to see mo for, then?” 
che challenged. 

“I thought you might have something to say 


to me. 

“Nothing further from my thoughts,” she 
asserted. 

“Then why were you hoping you'd meet me?” he 
asked. 

“Thad an idea ~ might want to speak to me.” 

He looked round elaborately. 
“ Fine weather,” he hazarded. 
“ Lovely,” she : “ Well, good evening!” 
Thoy lingered for a moment, and then parted. 
Mr. Weston walked moodily back to the office; Miss 
Brent, with head bent and lips that trembled, 
hastened homeward. 


Il. 

Two days passed, and at last Mr. Weston could 
stand the suspense no longer. 

“I’ve come on personal business,” he 
brusquely, entering Miss Brent’s office. 

She looked up expectantly, but he hastened to 
explain. 

“A matter of typing,” be said. “I see by your 
price list that you do letters from dictation.” 

“Yes,” she said very quietly. 

“TI want you to take a letter down in shorthand, 
and then type it for me, please.” - 

She foresaw a great deal of what was forthcoming, 
and steeled herself to express no surprise. 

“Ready ?” he asked. “ Begin, please. ‘My cear- 
est’—ahem !—I mean ‘ My dear Miss Brent.’ ” 

“Yes,” she asked, looking up innocently, 

“ That’s to begin the letter,” ho said, and continued 
to dictate. ““‘My dear Miss Brent, I write to remind 
you that the date of our wedding is provisionally 
fixed fora month ahead’” =~ 

He paused to eye her doubtfully. She suggested 
tothing but normal interest in her task. 

“*Since our regrettable difference of opinion I 
have been very much troubled. Although it might 
appear otherwise I have been much distressed over 
the occurrence.’ Do you think that’s too formal?” 
he broke off to ask anxiously. 

“Oh, no,” said Miss Brent. “She'll understand. 
At least, I should think she would.” 

‘**T feel sure that it was entirely my fault’ ”’ went 
cn Mr. Weston with extreme rapidity. ‘And I’m 
jolly sorry now, and all that sort of thing, and I 
apologise humbly. And do write and say you'll for- 
aie es and that the wedding’ll take place all 
right?” 

Mr. Weston omy {fo his forehead. 

“With love, Horace,’” was his staccato con- 
clusion. 

Miss Brent jotted down the words, and waited. 

_ “If—if you'll shove that in an envelope and send 
it to your-elf,” he said embarrassedly, “ and——” 

You'd better wait,” she said. “It would look 
hicer if you signed it.” 

Ho went to the window and stared out till she had 
finished typing. 

“Why, you've done two copies!” he exclaimed, as 
he put his signature to one. ° 

_“ Yes,” she said, taking the pen from his hand and 
signing the other copy. “You see, I've addressed 
this one to ‘My dear Mr. Weston.’ That’s why I’m 
signing it with my name. And—and—and we'll 
cach keep a cony— just to remind us.” 

“So we both apologise ther?” 

Yes. And the wedding’ll take place on the day 


fixed, after all. I took care only to rent this office by 
the week!” 


said 


Uncie Sam was terrified at finding a strange 
darky with his arm around Mandy’s waist. 
Mandy, tell dat niggah to take his ahm ’wa 
tom ronn’ yo’ waist,” he indignantly commandcd. 
__ ‘Tell hin yo'self,” said Mandy haughtily. ‘* Ho 
18.8 puffect strangah to me.” 
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LONDON’S HOTTEST. 


THE United Kingdom is 


hours’ bright eatialiina, than the inland towns behind 
them, even when those towns are only a few miles 
away. 
hours" more sunshine a year than Ely, 200 more than 
Peterborough, and 300 more than Lei 


Lowestoft, for instance, gets a hundred 


icester. 
Ventnor, too, has a hundred hours of sun a year 


more than Southampton, which itself has a hundred 
@ year more than Guildford. Guildford has a 
hundred more than Reading ; Burton, in the heart 
of England, gets a hundred still fewer. 


A seaside holiday, then, will give you more 
than a country one. 
But though any particular day is much more 


likely to be sunny at a seaside watering-place than 
at one which is well inland, like Leamington or 
Buxton, thero is another important fact to set off 
against this one. 


When an inland place does have sunny weather, 


the thermometer is likely to touch higher figures than 
on the coast. 


Land heats much more easily than water, and 


the cool sca-water keeps seaside towns from getting 
excessively hot. So, though inland holiday towns 
have fewer sunny days, they are hotter when they 
come. 


London is, in summer, the warmest place in the 
temperature throughout 


81 
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temperature is sixty-three. 
Outside the ring tho 
average summer warmth is 
one degrce less for every 


different parts of it are hund: miles you go 
amazing. A Weather Article That Will Give You Some north. 

. All coast towns, for Temperature Tips. Rain is quite a different 
instance, get many more matter. If thermometer 


readings are a question of north or south, rain is a 
matter of east and west. 

All over the kingdom July is the sunniest and 
hottest month of the year. It is also the second 
wettest. But this is a point that sounds more 
serious than it is, as a good percentage of July's 
rainfall usually comes within a few minutes in the 
form of heavy thunderbursts. 

Ozono is not, as many people think, simply salt 
sea air. It is a concentrated form of oxygen, and 
is not peculiar to the seaside. 

Mountain air is just as highly charged with ozone 
as the air at the seaside is. Traces of it can be 
detected anywhere among green fields and trees. 

It is never found in cities except when a heavy 
thunderstorm has set free quantities of it. It is 
ozone that accounts for the exhilarating feel about 
city air for a few minutes after a thunderstorm 
has burst. For a few minutes you are breathing 
the air of the sea and the mountains. Ozone is a 
soporific, t.e., a gas that causes drowsiness. That is 
why most people sleep well at tho seaside. 

Winter warmth is a case of east and west, not 
north and south, as in summer. The nearer o 
watering-place is to the warm Gulf Stream that 
comes across the Atlantic the warmer it is. The 
east coast of England is the coldest and most sunless 
part of the kingdom in January, while in the western 
extremities of Ireland fuchsias grow freely on the 
roadside. 


£100 WEATHER CONTEST. 


WILL IT BE HOT OR COLD NEXT FRIDAY? 


On the coupon below are the names of a number of weather resorts in the United Kingdom. At 


each of these places the maximum temperature is registered day by day. What you have to do is to 


decide which in each pair of towns in the coupon will have the higher temperature on Friday next, 


We will 


correctly. 


The temperatures given in the daily weather 
report issued by the Meteorological Office will be 


regarded as correct in deciding the competition. 


Conditions with which Competitors must comply: 


The name of the summer resort in each pair on the Coupon which you 
ms consider wiil have the lower maximum tem on Frida: * 
June 27th, must be crossed out. When you consider that the two 
towns will botL have the same maximum temperature, don’t cross 


out either. 
ames and uddreases must be written in ink in the space vided 
* mee the Kntry Form. ‘Sypewriting and blacklead penci: cannot 


Fecepontare tileaap teaieeney® ft tt out end place tt in an 
the en’ form, cu! 
i When yon velaressed to che Editor CS Pearse’ vote mercies 
w.c. en es er No.7," 
i Lenton, Wo bd affa'a penny namp. All attempts must 
Th , June th. 


p.m. reday. Attempts arriving 
later than five o’o!ock will be disqualified. » 


iters msy send in as many entry forms as they wish, and any 

* bteliceongh of pertons can inoloss. their Coupons in one envelope, 
provided the proper amount of postage is affixed. 

6. The sum of £110 will be awarded to the competitor from whom the 
Raitor roceives un entry form which Breet to be currect according 
to the official temperatures issued by the Meteorological Office. Inthe 
event ofa tie this sum will be divided. 

6. Should no competitor send in an absvlutely correct entry form, £25 

* “will be awerdod to the competitor who ronds the entry form which 
is most nearly correct. In the event of a tie this sum bert be alias. 
ft Pearson’s Weekly will accept no responsibility in rega’ 

© Te Ne non delivery of any attcmyt sabmitted, and proof of 

will not be a: as pr receipt. cai 
eratures (till G p,m.) issued in the daily weather rt e 
® see eer ogtcal Office wii be regarded as correct in deci the com: 
petic'on. Iffor any unforeseen reason no maximam temp-rature is 
recorded by the Metoorological Office for one or more townsin the 
Coupen, the record obtained by the Editor shall be taken as 
correct. 
No correspondence will be entered into in conuection with the com- 
petition, and telegrams will be ignored. 
10. The pudlished decision is Anal, and competitors may entcr on this 


undeistanding only. add ik Gaotiand willbe 
. co n bearing an ress in Scotian 
* No ugible for this Beanpetition. 


NO ENTRY FEE. 


PEARSON'S WEATHER CONTEST. 
STS ST eaten Pl eae 
ST aNOREWS A 
EEARDR DOH COLWYN DAY 
LEAMINGTON 67a 


Correct coupon, Contest No. 6 


June 27th, and mark off your coupon according to the printed rules below. 

Remember! Attempts must reach us not later than 5 p.m. next Thursday, June 26. 
y the sum of £100 to the reader from whom we reccive a coupon on which all the towns 
In the event of no reader sending in an absolutely correct coupon, the sum of 
£25 will be paid to the reader who sends in the coupon which is most nearly correct. 


PEARSON'S WEATHER CONTEST.‘ 


on. ° 
Cross cut the town in each pair which you considcr will 
havo the lower maximum temperature on Friday, June 27. 


RHYL COLWYN BAY 
HASTINGS BEXHILL-ON-SEA 
MARGATE RAMSGATE 
BOURNEMOUTH WEYMOUTH 
FELIXSTOWE CLACTON-ON-SEA 
YARMOUTH WALTON-ON-NAZE 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE TORQUAY 

BATH TEIGNMOUTH 
NEWQUAY ILFRACOMBE 
EASTBOURNE PAIGNTON 
SOUTHPORT BLACKPOOL 
LLANDUDNO DOVER 

BRIGHTON WORTHING 
LOWESTOFT FOLKESTONE 

ST. ANDREWS ASERYSTWITH 
LEAMINGTON SPA SOUTHSEA 


l agree to abe by the decision published in 
** Pearson’s Weekly” and to accept it as final, and 
Lenter only on this understanding, and J] agree to 
abide by the conditions printed in ‘*’ Pearson’s 
Weekly,” 

Signature ovveerceeseseeeessseseerseereseneens 


Address... 
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RESULT OF WEATHER CONTEST No. 5. 


I~ this contest the consolation prize of £25 has been divided among the 
following threo competitors, each of whom had three errors, Each com- 
petitor receives the sum of £8 6s. 8d. 

A, SontH, 35 Medlicott Road, Sparkbrook, Birmingham ; 
W. Bevay, 101 Birkbeck Road, Sidcup, Kent ; 
H. Tuy, 20 Rosebery Avenue, Scuth Shields. 


The maximum temverature of the towns in our coupon ara 
published day by day in the London “‘ Daily Express. 


Hund Mirrors. Mark postetrds “ Liz.’ (See page 32.) 


WOMEN ON THE WING. 


Ladies Who Fly Describe Their Sensations. 


Tur issuing of a manifesto the other day by the 
Women’s Aerial League initiating a national 
crusade for the provision of aerial weapons, recalls 
the fact that the first woman who ever ascended 
in an aeroplane is believed to be a Ghent lady, 
who accompanied Henry Farman on a flight outside 
Ler own city in 1908. 

‘The first certificated woman pilot in the world 
was the Baroness de la Roche, who, after breaking 
her shoulder by running into a clump of poplar 
trecs during practice, obtained her brevet at 
Heliopolis, going thence to St. Petersburg, where 
the Tsar personally congratulated her upon her 
skill. In July, 1911, while she was leading in 
Lig race in France, her machine suddenly dropped 
to earth like a stone. Her life was despaired of, 
Lut after a long convalescence she began flying 
again in February, 1912. 

Exactly who was the first Englishwoman to fly 
in an aeroplane is uncertain, but the honour 
lies between Mrs. S. F. Cody, wife of the pioneer 
acroplanist, and: Miss Bacon, daughter of the well- 
known balloorist. The former made several 
flights with her husband during his carlier experi- 
mente, and the latter at Rheims in 1009 made her 
initial acroplane trip. 

Taught Her Son to Fly. 


“Tt is,” says Miss Bacon, “a glorious buoyant 
ecnsation without a parallel and therefore inde- 
scribable, but it is delicious beyond words.’’ 

Prominent among British lady aviators is 
Mre. Maurice Hewlett, wifo of the popular 
novelist. 

Mrs. Hewlett holds the record of being the only 
mother in the world who has taught her own son 
to fly. He is Lieut. F. E. T. Hewlett, R.N., who 
gained his brevet last year. Mrs, Hewlett holds 
the view that in a few years women will be starting 
off in their aeroplanes just as unconcernedly as 
they do now on their motor-cars. 

“The first time I went on an acroplane,” Mrs. 

Hewlett says, ‘‘I quite imagined it was stationary. 
The sensation when I realised the motion was 
the most glorious I have ever experienced. At 
first I was a little bit afraid, but the performance 
actually had the effect of strengthening my 
nerves.” 
_ 'To the mere man in the street such a view might 
at first appear quixotic, but Miss Trehawke Davis, 
who has crossed the Channel in an aeroplane 
more often than any other lady, pays aviation a 
similar compliment. 

“I could hardly bear to look over a precipice,” 
rhe confesses, “‘ yet I find my cross-Channel flights 
particularly excellent nerve-bracers, the only thing 
sometimes troubling me being the intense cold.” 


Tobogganing Through the Air. 


So far as is known, the only Scottish woman who 
}:as yet flown in Scotland is the daughter of Pro- 
ae Biles, a founder-member of the Royal Aero 
Club. 

During the Lanark meeting, Miss Biles had a 
passenger flight with Drexel. The sensation of 
motion she described as ‘almost that of floating, 
with tho air and the earth rushing by at a tre- 
mendous speed,” the motion downward being 
* like descending a long toboggan.” 

One of the best-known nch aviatresses is 
Mile. Helene Dutrieu who, es the ‘human 
arrow,” performed daring leaps of forty-five feet 
through space on a bicycle in the music-halls till 
the police prohibited the feat as dangerous. 

Mile. Dutrieu rejoices in the nickname of the 
“bantam of aviation.” She only weighs as much 
as a small boy. 

Unique in its way is the entrance of Miss 
Mathilde Moisant into aviation. According to 
all traditions this charming American should dread 
the very thought of aerial navigation, as her brother 
was dashed to death in her presence while flying 
in December, 1910. 

Though small in stature, Miss Moisant is big 
in spirit, Some time ago the police were informe 
that she had been flying on a Sunday and set out 
to apprehend her for contravening a State by-law. 
But they had reckoned without their host. Just 
as the representatives of the law hove in sight 
Miss Mcisant started her engine and cleared off into 
the air out of their jurisdiction ! 
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FRESH AIR FUND FIGURES. 

Here is another splendid list of subscriptions to the 
Fresu Air Funp. Every ninepence sent to this, the 
cheapest charity in the world, gives one slum child a 
day of happiness in the country. 

Amounts previously acknowledged, £1,710 9s. ffd. 


C. A. H., £2 2s.; Mre, Follett, £2; Mr.‘and Mrs. 
Buchanan, £1 1s.; 1’. W, Averill, 108.; Mrs, Bird, 10s. ; 
B, B L, A. B., £1; Mies'K, Bingley, 186.; Mise 
EB! C.. 9d.;_M. ‘Tunstall, 10e.; 4 
Mother, 9d.; Mies 1, Rolle, 10s.; E. W., 8s. 8d.; Cypress, 
.3. J. B, 8., 5s.; Burnley Chemiet od.; For His Sake, 
Je. 6d.; 3. Campbell, 1s.; G, Faulkner, 28, 6d.; C, B. 
Makiston, 10s. 6d.; Anon, ie, 6d.; Golf Linke, 9d.; 
. A., 40, 6d.; . L., 38.5 Mrs. Tessenden, 84. ; 
H, DB. Walker, 108.; Four Little Girls, 88.; F. Simpson, 
Qs.; Smule, 29, 3d.; M. P. Rae ; E. Clark, 10s.; 
, A. W. je. 6d.; M. D. C., 28. éd.; Inverurie, 2. 8d.; 
Poor Widow, 1s. 6d.; C, W. P., 26, 6d.; Us, 5s.; M. 
rner, d.; Three Bachelore, £2 10s.; J. W. M,, 2. 6d.; 
W, Stumble, 4s.; C, C. Briggs, 10s.; dema 


. 8d.; Anon, £80; Nil 
Desperandum, 8s, 3d.; F. Tyler, 88.; Workingman, le.; 
Mrs, Skinner, 68.; A. Hooper, 1s.; R. Falehaw, 5s.; 
J. F. Roper, i0s.; J, M., 28. 6d.; J. j 
Brayehan, 28. 6d.; The Late J. Dixon, per F. Aitken, 
£13 16s.; Anon, . AL 
Yos.; 3. Oates, 7a; 
10a.; Three Die-graces, 1s 
C. V., 10s.; Dorothy and 
8s.; Poor D., 28, 6d.; i 
Joan, and Phyllis, Qd.; Poor Alice, 9d.; A F: 
23. 6d.; Mra. Humphrey, 6d.; Anon, Je. 6d.; J. H., 
Liverpool, 8s.; Mies Ivy ‘Wood 108, 6d. ; begs igs 5s.; 
A, M. Bowden, 2s, 6d.; O. 8. Hopkins, 3s.; Mrs. ‘Chomp- 
eon, 10s.; Miss Loveday Hearle, 66.; Major A, A. 
Howell, £4; Miss Paxton, 2s, €d.; P. R. Bard, £1 18.; 
An Old Friend, 9d. &s.; Mrs, Parfitt, 108. ; 
Mrs, Dryedale, £1; Anon, 23, 6d.; Hugo and Tony, 28.; 
Easthouses_Friend “Blanic 8, 1s.; Mr. 
and Mre. J £5 5a.; 
ble R. 8; 
3.5 


ise Woodley, le. 64.; 
Poor Mother, 1s. 6d.; H. D. 
E 6éd.; B. Crump, £2; 


‘: @! Baker, 4s.; Mies and 
Jackson, 15s,; W. J 
Mrs. Werlich, 
2s. 6d.; Li 
Davies, 10s, 
Cot.ectep.—Members of Magdalen Col Junior 
Common Room, per O. Cleverley, £12 103.; Houghton- 
le-Skerne 8, School, 15s.; Staff o! R. L. Section, London 
Postal Service, per G, Wilkinson, £1; 8, Britten. 
le. 6d.; Mrs. Harrieon, 4s. 6d.; W. Rowe, 4s.; Football 
Club of H.M.S. Achilles, £1; Brampton School Children, 
Jamaica, £1 2s.; M, A. Whincup, 2s. 6d.; Girls of Stan, 
TI., Stamford Rd, Kettering, 28. $d.; Collection at C. of 
EB. Service, H.M.S. Duke of Edinburgh, Re 
Muller, R.N., £1 108.; Executive Petty Offi 
Achilles, per A, Fox, 15s. 5d.; H. Rush, 2s. 14 
E, Bradbear, 7s. 6d.; 8. Leonaius, 128.; L, 
s, 6d.; A. Mawer, 33, 9d.; Lobban, 86 8d.; 
Bible Class (Wishaw Parish), 28. 6d.; J. Waddington, 
4s.; F. Mepham, 12s.; Seamill| Hydro P.P. Box, per 
Mrs, B. Newbigging, £1 16.; Lilian Wakely, 66. 6d.; 
J. V.Malcolmson, 68.; Refuge’s Assuranco Staff, Cardiff, 
or J. Rees, 10s, 5d.; J. A. K., Dundee, 3s. 1d.; Mra. 
aweon, 68, Gd.; L. Prue, Qs. 8d.; Few Postal Servants, 
per F. Morris, 3a.; Falkirk, 38:; 'Edgwick Friends, per 
. B. 8., le, 6d.; R. Druker and J. Draper, 68. 2d.; 
Miss M. 0. Curle, £1 19s.; L. Pritchard, 23, 3d.; Band 
12th Lancers, A. W. Bunce, 89.; Lily Jefferies. 3a.; F. 
Pattison, 2s.; Engine Room Artificers. H.M.S. Monarch, 
14s.: H. O, 8. Stack, £18; J. W. Foster, 2s, 9d.; A 
Ponsford, £2 0s, 1d.;,E, G. Moore, £8 7s. 4d.; Mites, 
1s. 6d.; Membere of Hutton and District Work Party. 
per Mra, Owles, £1 3s.; L, Goddard, 6s. 9d.; Susan and 
Cissie Dennie, 48, 6d.; Leonard Bragg, 3s. 6d.; Mrs. 
Sheppard, 4s.; E. Kennington, 4s.; Misa F. Jones, Se. 6d. 


Grand (P.1W.) Total, £1,906 47s. 10jd. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


1. A)] answers or attempts must be written on post- 
cards, addressed to the Editor, 's Weekl 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. te, eeaeen ys Weeks 


2. You may take part in any number of these footline 


ccmpetitions, but your reply to each must be written on 
a eeparate postcard. 


8. Each postcard must bear the usual cignature of the 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses may not be 
typewritten or printed. 


4 Each competitor must give his or her real address. 
Unless this condition is complied with, the competitor 
forfeits his or her right to a prize. 


_5. Mark each postcard with the name of the competi- 
tion for which it is intended in the top left-hand corner. 
You will find this name in the announcement of the 
competition in the footline. Provided these conditions 
are fulfilled all the postcards may be sent in one 
envelope marked ‘Postcard’ in the top left-hand 
corner, but each postcard must bear the full name and 
addrees of the ecnder. 


6 All attempts aust arrive not later than Tuesday, 
July Ist. : 
7, Each competition will be judged eeparately, and 
the prizes, aa announced in the footlinea, will 
awarded to the efforts considered tho best. 

8. In the event of ties for a money prize, it i in 
be divided, and, where the awrrde ant tia, the prices 
will be awarded at the discrction of the Bator. 


Mr. P. Doubleyou would like to have a Cout of Arms. Can you 


Week ENDING 
JUNE 28, 1913. 


ARE YOUR FEET PRETTY? —% 
ar 


Features Worth Fortunes. You May Have a Perfect 
Arm, Foot, or Shoulder and Not Know It. 


Caruso’s vocal cords—says a doctor who has 
been overhauling that wonderful singer—are at 
least an eighth of an inch longer than those cf the 
ordinary man, while his epiglottis, a little oan 
at the back of the throat, is immensely thick and 
wide at the bottom and tapered off at the top to an 
exquisite fineness. 

Caruso is, in fact, a human singing machine, ail 
his. organs, including his marvellous chest and 
lungs, seeming to be framed especially for tho 
purpose of producing 2 wonderful volume of swe, 
rich sound. 

There may be other people possessing similar 
powerr, yet living in ignorance of them. ‘That 
this is not a rash statement the case of Miss Maric 
shai the well-known contralto, can be cited as 

roof. 

Miss Stuart was always fond of music. At an 
early age she develo considerable talent as a 
pianist. That she had o voice worth cultivatiny 
she had no suspicion whatever, and it was J.rt 
intention to devote her life to the piano. 

Something went wrong with her throat, and se 
had to undergo a slight operation. ‘lhe surgeon 
who operated examined her throat with interest. 


““Go and See a Singing Teacher." 


“Do you know,” he said, “that the length -f 
your vocal cords and the shape of your throw 
indicate that you have a singing voice of grevt 
volume ? When or throat is quite healed yuu 
should get a teacher's opinion.” 

Miss Stuart did so. She took lessons at is 
Birmingham School, and developed into a cur: 
tralto of quality said to strongiy resemble that «4 
Miss Clara Butt. 

Still speaking of music, no pianist can he a success 
unless he has fingers which combine length, Hexi- 
bility, and very great muscular strength. Ja 
playing “‘fortissimo” a force of as much as +'x 
pounds is sometimes thrown upon a sing!s 
note. , 

Paderewski’s fame is partly due to his maryellous 
hands. It is said—and we believe with perfect 
truth—that he could crack a panc of plate-gla:< 
simply by laying his hand upon it, as if upon a 
piano keyboard, and striking sharply with Ins 
middle finger. 

Mention of hands calls to mind the possi!» 
value of a perfect foot. Du Maurier’s here... 
Trilby, had a foot so beautiful that it was a model 
for sculptors and artists. To-day there is aiwss 
a demand for similar models. 


: Most Men Have Conjurer's Hands. 


A woman may be plain of face and figure. but + 

rfect foot, arm, or shoulder, may be wel: at 
iving to her, and not a bad living either. 

A man may, without knowing it, poss * 
conjurer’s hand. This is a peculiar type. strin 
and flexible, yet rather heavy and thick-finzer'. 
There are many men with the natural abiity to 
do conjuring tricks, yet who are literally ha: 
capped because their fingers are not of the ) 2" 
sort for ‘“ palming.” 

A peculiar physical quality which you msy 
possibly possess without being aware of it is that a 


immunity from certain kinds of poison. ‘Thee 
are some people, for instance, who are unaflect] 


by the stings of wasps or bees. There are othe. 
among them the famous author, Maurice Mu" * 
linck, whom these insects will not sting. 

There is also a well-known snake charm, 
Bristow by name, who can handle any sal, 


however poisonous, without risk, for the reptiles 
will not strike him. Needless to say, such a quia’ 


may prove a very valuable one to its pogscssur. 
a 


THREE OF THE LATEST PEARSON'S 
6¢. NOVELS 6d. 


THE PERILS OF LOVE. 
By Charlotte M. Brame. 


THE COWARD BEHIND THE CURTAIS. 
By Richard Marsh. 


CINDERS, By Helen Mathers. 
You WILL LIKE THEM. 


Ouaisaule at alt Raina? Bantten bens tabs 8” 
ree fo: . from 0. HU 2 : 
uz . Henrietta Street, London, W.0. 
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TWENTY POUNDS IN NOTES, 


Wren the Suffragettes deogped acid into the 
: a in which Tom Bailey had posted a 

tter to his wife, they unconsciously injured 
aman who, a fortnight later, was in a position to 
dictate terms to them. 

There were twenty pounds, two ten-pound notes, 
in Tom Bailey’s letter, money that he had drawn 
out of his small savings bank uccount to pay the 
rent and keep his wife and family going for a time 
in their provincial home, and the notes were com- 
pletely destroyed. Not having registered tho letter, 
Tom Bailey had to stand the loss as well as he could 
—and the loss was enormous to him. Three pounds 
a week, which was what he earned as a chauffeur, 
does not go very far when the husband has to live in 
London and his wife and four children in the middle 
of Kent. 

The fact that he did get the chance to recou 
himself at the expense of the peoplo ‘who had inja 
him was not so very extraordinary after all, however. 
For his employer was no less a personage than Dix, 
M.P., you see. 

Now Diz, M.P.—no one ever called him anything 
else—was the fiercest of all fierce opponents of votes 
for women. In the cause of feminine suffrage he 
was the leader of the ition, the man who never 
missed an opportunity of condemning and deriding 
the movement and exhorting the community to do 
likewise. 

And it ha ed that Dix, M.P., was to address a 
meeting on pet subject. It was to be a monster 
meeting—the Royal Victoria Hall, the biggest hall 
in all London, had been taken for it. It was to be 
the greatest meeting of its kind ever held, and the 
prospect a the Suffragettes and their sup- 
porters exceedingly. 

It troubled them so much that Bunty, the real 
puller of the Suffragette strings, the woman the 
polls could not catch and charge with conspiracy 

or the excellent reason that they had no idea of her 
identity, determined to spoil the moeting at all 
costs, Her method of doing so was to be a com- 
paratively simple one; she was going straight to 
the fountain head’ and to have Dix, M.P., kidnapped. 
And that was how she, quite unwittingly, gave ‘Com 
Bailey the chance to get his twenty pounds back. 

Bunty’s emissaries came to Tom Bailey, ostensibly 
as district visitors, by night. They happened to 
find him alone in the little house he lodged at. 
Doubtless wishing to get their business over before 
they were disturbed, they came to the point at 
once. 

“Do you want to make some money ?” asked the 
severer and less prepossessing of the two bluntly. 

“That depends,” answered Tom Bailey, “on what 
you want me to do, and how much you offer.” 

“We want you,” said the spokeswoman slowly, 
“to mistake the time which you are ordered to be 
ready to take your master to the Victoria Hall to- 
morrow evening, and we offer you ten pounds.” She 
looked at him narrowly as she spoke, and he returned 
her look.» 

“Who are you?” he demanded shortly. 

“Members of the Feminine Franchise Federation 
—the  militaut 
Suffragette body, 
you know. You 
See, we are quite 
frank with 

ou.” Then she 
aughed. “We 
don’t mind 
being ; thro are 
no witnesses 
here.” 

Tom Bailey 
Considered for a. 
moment, the 
thought of his 
lost twonty 
pounds alter- 
nating with 
indignation, and 


‘ "Do you want to make wn 
then an idea money?” said the severer and les 
occurred to him. prepossessing of the tico, 


—Suitable for him? Jt must be funny as well as suitable 


TRITON 


The Daring Exploits of Bunty, the Lady Who Pulled the Strings for “the Cause.” 


By WILLIAM POLLOCK. 


“T’d like to know exactly what you want me to do,” 
he said. 

“ Bring your car just a quarter of an hour late to 
the house. That’s all.” 

“T couldn’t think of it—for ten pounds,” he said. 
“Besides, what about my job? It would mean the 
sack, sure enough.” 

“Oh,” returned the woman, inwardly surprised at 
the calm way he was receiving the proposition, 
“don’t worry about that; one of our members will 
take you on if you get dismissed through us.” 

“Thank you,” he said, moving towards the door, 
“but I couldn’t think of it—at ten pounds. I might 
do it for twenty.” 

“We'll give you fifteen,” said the Suffragettes, 
with a forced smile, 

He took hold of the handle of the door. 
pounds, cash down now.” 

The two women exchanged looks. Then the one 
who had done all the talking shrugged her shoulders 
and opened the bag she was carrying. “ Very well, 
we give you twenty pounds.” She began to 
coung out the money on the table. ‘“ But mind, if 
you do not keep to your part of the bargain, the 
Federation will regard you as a marked man. I 
should like a receipt from you—it might be useful. 
What time are you ordered for to-morrow even- 


ing ? . 
ftom Bailey 
picked up the ' ay By ! 
coins, coun 
them slo zie 
“ Seven- thirty.” 
Then he wrote 
out a receipt. 
“Well, don’t 
be at the house 
until seven. 
forty-five.” 


“Twenty 


s — 

Although Ag 
Tom Bailey . ; 
umole’ hd The saga ae and also 
the Suffragettes 
had gone, he kept to his promise of being a quarter 
of an hour late on the following pe 

A car did come for Dix, M,P., at half-past seven, 
as he had ordered; but it was not Dix, M.P.’s car, 
nor was the driver of it Tom Bailey. Both were 
very creditable doubles, however, and so perhaps it 
was not very surprising that the member for Holborn 
did not notice the difference. 

With just a far-away sort of nod to the chauffeur, 
he opened the door and got into the car. It started 
almost before he had shut himself in properly, and 
as it moved off two alarming things took place. 

First of all, Dix, M.P., who was very short-sighted, 
became aware that he was not the only person in the 
car, and he felt himself fallen upon and seized ; and, 
secondly, someone jumped on to the car from the side 
away from the pavement end, opening the door, 
swung himself in and also fell upon him. 

Now, Dix, M.P., is a little man, and, although he 
is known as a “fighter,” words, not muscles, are his 
strong point. 

Consequently he got much the worst of the 
encounter. In well under a minute the two young 
men—he knew his assailants were men and both 
quite young—had his hands handcuffed behind him. 

Dix, M.P., did not say much, but what he did say 
was forcible and to the point. Some of his sayings 
were far too forcible to repeat here, in fact. 

“Confound you,” he said, as soon as he had re- 
covered sufficient breath to speak, “what do you 
mean by this outrage? Who are you?” 

“Active male sympathisers connected with the 
Feminine Franchiee Federation,” replied one of 
them. “We are acting under the orders of Bunty, 
whom, doubtless, you have heard of?” 

Dix, M.P., neither admitted nor denied knowledge 
of Bunty. “And what are her orders?” he de- 
manded. 

“To prevent you addressing the meeting at the 
Victoria Hall to-night. We are to keep you a 


Complete Short Story. 


prisoner until we receive orders from her to release 
you.’ 

“ And you are taking me to—— ?” 

“To a private house in a quiet part of London. 
Obviously, we cannot give you the address, nor”— 
he adroitly threw a dark-coloured silk handker- 
chief over Dix, M.P.’s, eyes, and began blindfolding 
him, while his companion held the member down as 
he spoke—“ nor can we permit you to see where you 
are going. We shall be there before very long now. 
T am afraid we cannot answer any more questions.” 

The motor-car had pulled up as he thus admonished 
the captive; and almost as it did so the little man 
was aware of 
the fact that - 
the chauffeur 
had jumped 
down and also 
gripped him, . 
and helped to 
lead him into 
the house out- 
side which the 
car had stopp:d. 
The M.P. was 
hustled along a 
long corridor: 
and, still hand- 
cuffed and, 
blindfolded, 
locked in a - 
room. The tone of the reply startled him so 

But when much that he nearly dropped the 
his captors had | receiver, 
gone—it was 
not difficult to hear their footsteps die away on the 
stone floors and stairs—their prisoner behaved in 
precisely the same way that T'om Bailey had behaved 
on the previous evening. 

He also began to chuckle to himself. 

s 


It was five minutes past eight, twenty minutes 
after the little man had been locked up, that the 
telephone bell in the house in which he was began to 
tinkle furiously. 

One of the three rather effeminate-looking, pale- 
faced, long-haired young men sitting together, 
sucking pipes which they did not appear to be en- 
joying particularly, languidly took up the receiver. 

“ Yes?” he drawled affectedly. “ Who’s that?” 

It was the tone of the reply, not tho actual reply 
itself, that startled him so that ho nearly let the 
receiver drop from his limp-locking fingers. 


“ Bunty speaking. I understood that your orders 
were to sce that Dix, M.P., did not go to the Victoria 
Hall to-night ?” 


The young man’s voice became unconsciously 
higher pitched. ‘Yes, that is so,” he answered 
nervously ; ‘‘ I—we, that is——” 

“Then why didn’t [= carry out your orders,” the 
voice at the other end broke in coldly. “ Dix, M.P., 
is at the Victoria Hall. I saw him come on to the 
platform five minutes ago. I slipped out at once to 
ask you the meaning of it.” 

“At the Victoria Hall!” exclaimed the young 
man excitedly, while his companions half rose from 
their seats and gazed open-mouthed at him and tho 
telephone. “Oh, but that can’t be so—he is here.” 

Please don’t waste time talking nonsense,” re- 
turned Bunty. “I don’t know who you have hold 
of, but it isn’t Dix,M.P. Perhaps you will find out 
at once and tell me. I will hold the line.” 

Two minutes later the young man and his com- 
panious, all of them looking horribly sheepish and 
crestfallen, returned to the telephone. 

“T am afraid you are quite right,” jerked out tho 
spokesman ; “ wo have made a rather foolish mistukc. 
We have scen the man here. He svems to regard 
the matter as a joke. He says that that Bailey 
fellow—the chauffeur, you know—told Dix how he 
had been approached last night, and that Dix deter- 
mined to fool us. He had the man we've got made 
up to resemble him by Clarkson. He himself left 
the house with Bailey a quarter of an hour later 
than he had arranged to. 1’m afraid they’ve rather 
—rather scored off us—especially as the nan we’ve 
got here is one of the ‘S.B.’ men from Scotland Yard 
and he knows tho lot of us. I suppose it’s no good 
keeping him now ?” 

“It doesn’t interest me in the least what becomes 
of—him,” said Bunty icily, pausing a moment before 
the “him.” Then she rang off. 

° * * * 

The following morning Mrs. Agatha Philpot, 
acting figurehead of the Feminine Franchise Federa- 
tion, received a second receipt from Tom Bailey. 

“ Received from the F.F.F.,” it read, “the sum of 
£20 in return for bank-notes destroyed through acil 
being poured into the Shepherd’s Bush pillar-box on 
May 26th.” 

A postscriptum followed: “ Having another job 
promised, I didn’t mind risking my prescnt one and 
‘splitting.’ We're 7 now.” 

(Another Bunty story next week.) 
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FOUND BY THE FILM. 

Tnere seems to be no limit to the uses of the 
cinematograph.: Recently an American child was 
lost, and now a picture of the missing little one is 
being shown on a film throughout the United States. 

Whether the experiment has been successful 
one does not know, but the idea is distinctly good. 

A cinematograph portrait of a missing person 
is far more likely to make a lasting impression on 
a spectator’s mind than a newspaper photograph, 
hurriedly glanced at. 


In the case of a person missing through loss of 
memory it is quite conceivable that he might 


wander into a picture palace, -and the sight of 
his portrait on the screen would probably make 
him recognise himself. : 

The filming of offenders “‘ wanted ” by the police 
would probably also be a great help to the 
authorities. 

Of course, the cinematograph has before this ee 
the police on the track of wanted criminals, but 
this has been accidental. Found by the film 
seems a really good idea. Push it along! 


“How old are you, Johnnie 2?” asked teacher. 
“ Six,” was the laconic reply. 

“And when were you six?” 

“On me last birthday.” 


Litter Willie had just had two of his first teeth 


THE 


pulled. The dentist, anxious to 
soothe the little fellow, who was 
crying bitterly, said : 

“Cheer up, my little man} 
they'll grow in again.” 

“'Yeth, I know that,” sobbed 
Willie, “ but not before dinner.” 


NOW THEY KNOW. 

An old captain and his mate 
went into a restaurant near the 
docks and ordered dinner. The 
waiter placed a plate of curious 
liquid before them. 

“T say, young fellow, what’s 
this stuff?” shouted the captain. 

‘Soup, sir,” replied the waiter. 

“Soup?” shouted the old 
sca-dog. ‘Soup, Bill” (turning 
to the mate), “just think of 
that! Here you and me have 
been sailing on soup all our lives, 
an’ never knowed it till now !” 

PHOTOGRAPHER (to young 
man): “It will make a much 
better picture if you put your 
hand on your father’s shoulder.” 

The Father: ‘Huh! It would 
be much more natural if he had 
his hand in my pocket |” 


“J wave heard a good deal 
about people who borrow trouble, 
but I think my wife will want a lot of beating in 
that line.” 

“Why, I thought she was always cheerful and 
contented with her lot.” 

“* She was until our.baby was born six weeks ago. 
Now she is worrying because he may marry some 
girl that we shall not like.” 


KILLING 100,000 FLIES A DAY. 

Tur fly season will soon be upon us, and it 
behoves everyone to take up arms against the 
common enemy. Here is a simple apparatus 
which has been responsible for the death of more 
than 100,000 a day of these winged disease- 
breeders. 

The idea consists of a square or oblong wooden 
box, with a hin lid at one end. Smear the 
inside of it with honey or treacle, and place it on 
the roof or in the garden, with the lid open. Any 
tly in the vicinity will make for the box with all 
possible speed, and will not want to come out 
again. 

The box will soon begin to buzz like a beehive, 
and the lid should be shut as soon as it is fairly 
full. Now take the box and plunge it into water 
and open the lid. The flies are at once drowned. 
and the box can be used again any number of 
times. 

The inventor of this simple fly trap killed more 
than 100,000 a day last summer and cleared the 
whole neighbourhood of these pests in a very short 
time, 


Will you send ninepence to carry a little child trom me slums to the 
day’s hollday 7 Please send your money to the Mon. Secretary, F.A.F., ‘Pe 
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“TOMMY’S” A “LOBSTER.” 
red coats is the obvious 
“ lobsters,”? 


WHY 

Tre colour of their 
explanation why soldiers are often called 
but it is not the true one. _ 

In the process of manufacture the soldier’s red 
coat changes colour under the influence of heat, just 
like a lobster when it is boiled. 

When it has been dyed, “ Tommy’s ” tunic is not, 
as might be supposed, scarlet, but saffron, that is, 
deep yellow in colour. 

What is technically called ¢ 
applied to it. 

The next step is to subject the cloth to heat, 
under the influence of which the saffron colour 
changes to red. . 

It was men in the dyeing trade who, being 
acquainted with this process, first called Tommy 
Atkins a “lobster.” 


“ mordant ” is then 


“ You dreadful boy, fishing on a Sunday. What- 
ever will your father say ?” 

“Tf you can wait a minute he will tell you. He's 
just gone to dig more bait.” 


“Mapa,” began the famished tramp. 

“Well? ’’ snapped the crusty housewife. 

“Madam, if I 
yer do that dog?” 


MAGIC CARPET OF NINE 


se 


country 
F. 


Henrietta Street, London, W.0. 


Lapy WITH THE NEWSPAPER, AT THE BREAKFAST- 
TABLE (much moved by patriotic leader): ‘I feel, 
John, that I must do something. Shall I take up 
nursing or learn rifle-shooting ?” 

John (faintly): ‘‘ Might I suggest rifle-shooting, 
dear, as likely to cause the less damage ?” 


BIRTHDAY NOTES. 


Mon., June 23. 

Getting married is like picking mushrooms—you 
can’t tell them from toadstools—an1 you have to eat 
the latter and marry the former and wait and seo if 
they're poisonous. 

Tues., June 24. 

A woman seldom knows what she wants until she 
discovers that she can’t get it. 
Wed., June 25. 

It's a great advantage to lock simple, so long as 
you’re nol simp!e. 
Thurs., June 26. 

'o flatter a woman, tell her she is beautiful, aud 
to flatter a man, tell him he is working too hard. 
Fri., Jume 27. 

Don’t ever start giving a girl preseats to make her 
like you. Make her like you first, and then give her 
things when she’s good, 

Sat., June 28. 

Marriage is a man’s afterthought, but a woman’s 
intention. 

Sun., June 29. 

The average girl’s ideal of a man is what every 
healthy man wants to kick. 


PENCE. 


WEEK ENDING’ 
Ouxe 28, 1913, 


| IT KEEPS RADIUM SAFE. 

Pernaprs the most interesting safo in the world 
is one which has lately been built in London for 
holding that priceless metal, radium. 

Even the thickest and toughest of steel would be 
as uscless for the storage of radium as a safe of 
plate glass would be for tho storage of light. Tho 
valuable raya would easily pass out. Lead is 
the only metal impervious to the rays of radium, so 
the inside lining of the safe, which on the outside 
looks much liko any other safe, is composed of a 
thick leaden box. 

The valuable rays keep accumulating inside as 
the particles of radium throw them off, and in tho 
ordinary way the opening of the safe door would 
allow them to escape. But by an ingenious 
arrangement the escaping emanations are caught 
by a couple of valves and pass into tubes filled with 
mercury, which Le them safe. 

This radium safe has been built to store a million 
pounds’ worth of radium, though so large a quantity 
has nover yet been got together. A million pounds’ 
worth would take less room than a football. 

oo 

““Mr. Bung’s marriage didn’t come off,” 

“What was the matter?” ; 

“ His tailor was ah old rival, and didn’t get lis 


arnt to bark like a dog would yer | wedding-suit made in time.” 
let me live in the kennel and feed me as well as | 


‘ Mr. Proxry: “My gracious! It’s nearly mid- 
night. I suppose Ill get the 
reputation of being a vcry late 
caller.” 

Miss Patience: “Oh, I don't 
mind late callers.” 

Mr. Pigkin: ‘No? 
lighted to——” 

Miss Patience (desperately) : 
“No; it’s the late leavers why 
bore me.” 


\ 
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THE VERDICT. 

“ Doctor,” said the beautiful 
young woman who became the 
wife of a rich old man, “tell 
me the worst. I will be bravo 
and try to bear it.” 

Leading her gently from hcr 
suffering husband’s bedside, the 
doctor answered : 

“Nerve yourself, then, for a 
fois shock. He’s going to ge 
well.” 


Na 


‘Na 


“Now I want something in 
your happiest vein,” said the 
editor. 

“Better pay me in advance, 
then !” declared the poct. 


NATURE’S GERM-PROOF 
TINS. 


ter ore giortous ~ 
arson’s weekly.” 


“ PackED in germ-proof, s'*- 
tight tins,” runs the advertisc- 
ment of a new line of preserved food. One «! 
the most useful inventions of modern times, indeee. 
is that of being able to preserve fresh foods 
indefinitely. 

Like most inventions, however, it is not original. 
Nature was the first to invent a germ-proof packay:. 
Dozens of her precious seeds she protects frou: 
microbes, one at the best examples of her cur 
being the banana. 

The skin of the banana is, in fact, not only 
proof against the attacks of microbes, but 
protects the inner pulp from insects and from tlic 
decaying influences of the air. For that reason 
the banana is one of the best fruits to eat, for the 
aaa of it carrying disease germs are practically 
nil. 

Many nuts, too, are air-proof and germ-prew". 
If you crack a nut and find that it is bad inside, 
look at the shell carefully and you will find tl. 
a hole has been bored in it by an insect, causing it 
to rot. 

Nature, too, protects many of her children from 
germs. ‘The cocoons of a large number of mot). 
and butterflies are not enly germ-proof but ai- 
proof, A still more extraordinary instance of ths 
protection is shown when certain caterpillirs craw! 
down the trunks of trees, and are liable to ail 
sorts of dangers. 

Before leaving the branch they are on they cover 
themselves with a sticky substance, which not 
only completely protects them from microbes, 
but from their natural enemies the birds, on 
account of its unwelcome odour. 


—For the five best designs I will give Half-crown Postal Orders. Mark postcards ‘*'Coat..’’ (See page 32.) 
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The World's Best Stories 


va 


Not Likely. 

Tae other afternoon 
Mr. Will Crooks, M.P., 
was discussing those entrancing subjects, courtship 
and marriage. 

“It’s more important,” he said, “‘to court the 
missus after you've married her than it is before." 

He admitted, however, that he once made the 
same remark to a man already married, and the 
latter replied : “‘ But you don’t want to run after 
a ‘bus when you've caught it!” 


Boredom That Carried Far. 

Tue late Mr. George Ws. excusing himself 
once for the shortness of an after-dinner ke 
recalled the severe reproof administe by 
Talleyrand to a friend with whom he was driving 
and who kept telling him dull stories. 


As they drove through a street Talleyrand called 
the bore’s attention to a man yawning a little way 


off. 
“Hush!" Talleyrand exclaimed. ‘You are 
overheard ! 


Willing to Oblige. 

Just now, with so many sightseers in London, 
is a trying time for the ’bus conductors, An 
American gentleman who is at present staying in 
town is chuckling over a story he heard recently. 

A fellow American got on top of a ‘bus near 
Victoria, and when the conductor came to collect 
the fares he said he wanted to go to Westminster 
Abbey. Near the Abbey the ’bus stopped, and the 
conductor, after waiting a minute and finding that 
the passenger did not get down, ran up the steps 
and shouted impatiently: ‘“’Ere, you! Don’t 
you want Westminster ‘Abhey ™ 

“T do,” replied the American. 

“ Then will you come down for it, or shall I bring 
it up to you ? * demanded the irate conductor, 


Messy. 

Miss CHARLOTTE ManSFIELD, the well-known 
novelist, who is now in South Africa, has recentl 
had a nasty accident, having fallen from the hack 
of a high cart while it was in motion. 

She was unconscious for some time, and she says 
that when she came to her senses again the first 
thing that came into her head was that touching 
little poem :— 

“Oh, what is that, my dear mamma, 
That looks like strawberry jam ?" 

F Oh, hush, my child! that’s poor papa, 
Run over by a tram!” 


Much Ado About Nothing. 

Tue recent Saint-Saéns jubilee celebration fn 
London has recalled an amusing story heard 
recently about the great French composer. 

He is a rather retiring sort of man, but a certain 
Parisian hostess persuaded him to accept an 
invitation to one of her dinner-parties. she 
was afraid Saint-Saéns might forget all about it, 
she arran that on the evening of the party her 
son should call in his car for the composer and bring 
him along to her house. 

The young man duly called to collect the important 
guest, but just as they were about to start, Saint- 
Saéns suddenly bounced out of the car and dashed 
back towards his flat, exclaiming: “‘ Good gracious, 
I've forgotten my tooth-brush ! ” 

; A few seconds later he returned, and, thrusting 
the toothbrush into his pocket, he got into the car 
‘again and they drove off. 

Not knowing what exactly to make of the incident, 
the young man drew his mother aside when they 
arrived and told her that the composer had made 
4 great point of having his tooth-brush with him. 
The hostess was rather staggered, but having heard 
& good deal about the eccentricities of genius, she 
i perd anxiously to each of her guests that 

- Saint-Saéns was rather odd, and would they 


Now, you conundrum solvers! Can you tell m2 “Why didn’t the paper weight?” 


| phen take no notice if he should use his tooth- 


rush at the dinner-table. 
It was, therefore, rather to the surprise of every- 
body that the dinner off quite normally, 
and M. Saint-Saéns behaved like a perfect gentleman. 
At the end of the evening, the hostess’s son 
accompanied their guest home again. He was by 
this time bursting with curiosity to know the cause 
of the composer's sudden anxiety about his tooth- 
brush. Just before they reached the door of M. 
Saint-Saéns’ flat his curiosity got the better of him. 
“If it is not indiscreet,” he ventured, ‘‘ may one 
ask why you went back for your tooth-brush ?” 
“Oh, it is only that the key of my flat is rather 
difficult to turn,” the composer explained ; “and 
the stem of my tooth-b in the ring makes a 
convenient lever to force it round ! * 


Deceptive Kindness. 

A sMALL boy had just left school and had been 
taken on as office-boy by a City firm. About four 
o'clock in the afternoon of his first day at the 
office one of the clerks called to him: ‘ Here, Jack, 
go to the tea-shop round the corner and get a pot 
of tea and a toasted muffin.” 

Jack looked pleased and went off smiling happily. 
“This is a nica place,” he said to himself. Pralt 
an hour later he returned to the office. 

‘* You’ve been an awful time,” remarked the clerk. 
‘“* What about that tea and muffin ? 

“ Pve just had it, thank you,” said Jack. 

** Just had it! exclaimed the clerk. ‘‘ Well, of 
all the cheek! That was the governor's tea!” 

“Oh, I thought you meant me to have it!” 


gasped Jack, 


Had Enough. 

Fieiper, the Kent fast bowler, played a good 
deal in local cricket before reaching first-class rank, 
and he had the reputation of being rather destruc- 
tive. In one of these early rs the batsman 
who received first over wore only one pad, and 
Fielder’s first delivery struck him hard on the leg 
without the Hees 

“ How's t?’’ asked Fielder. 

* Not out,” said the umpire. 

In spite of this decision, however, tho batsman 
turned and made off towards the pavilion. 

“It’s all right,” the umpire called after him. 
“You're not out!” 

“No, bub I’m going!” retorted the damaged 
batsman over his shoulder. 


A Hurried Innings. 

Tue latest baronet, Sir James Barrie, is often 
to be found at Lord’s, for he is keenly interested 
in cricket. 

He is not quite up to first-class form himself, 
however, and he does not mind admitting it. 

He tells a story of how, during a certain match, 


_ he had just lit up his pipe when he was suddenly 


called on to go out and bat. He left his pipe in the 
pavilion—and tt was still alight when he went back / 


A Sensible Precaution. 

Mr. Petr Ripce, who has been figuring in the 
Law Courts in connection with a story he did not 
write, told an anecdote recently about a man who 
always wrangled with his wife about the money he 
brought home on pay-night. 

When his wife was especially troublesome about 
the smallness of the sum he handed over for her 
housekeeping he always threatened he would go 
and hang himself. His wife grew tired of the mere 
threat ; so, one day when he arrived home with an 
unusually small sum and there was the usual row 
and the usual threat, she told him to go and hang 
himself. She even offered him a rope to do it with, 
and, looking very determined, he took the rope and 
departed. 

Some time later she found him in an outhouse. 
He had tied one end of the rope to a rafter, and, 
with the other tied round his waist, he was revolving 


gently in mid-air. 

“* What are you doing ?” she asked. 

‘* Hanging myself,” he told her sternly. 

“Oh,” she commented, as though only mildly 
interested. ‘‘ But you ought to tie it round your 
neck and not round your waist.” 

With as much ony as possible under the 
circumstances, he replied :— 

“ Well, I tried it that way, but I couldn't breathe 1” 


Cant afford a : 
Holiday this Year-? 


Even if you can afford one, can you 
afford to spend as much as you would like 
to do upon it? Or will it be a strain upon 
your means, and, possibly, make a call 
upon all, or almost all, of what you have 
put by? 

Perhaps you will ask why we are asking 
you these questions? We ask them 
because your answer to them may make 
you think about what you are doing, not 
merely to provide fora good holiday but 
also to provide for Security and Comfort in 
the future for yourself and for those 
dependent upon you. It CAN be done. 

Would it not be delightful to feel that 
you were taking steps not only to increase 
your means but also to make your position 
secure? YOU can do it. 

To obtain more you must make yourself 
‘worth more. It CAN be done. 

You must face these facts: employers 
are looking for traincd men; they pay them 
well; they keep them. No matter bow 
great your ability, how varied and useful 
your experience, the only way of securing 
your present and your future is to make 
yourself a trained man. YOU can do it. 

The International Correspondence Schools wi!l show 
Tecome much. Wo obtain this information will cost you 
nothing, and will not commit you to anything, except to 


deciding for yourself whether or not what we say is right. 
In order to learn— 


1. How the 1.C.S. Teach. 

2. What they Teach. 

3. Why the Teaching is Successful. 

4. What that Success means to I.C.S. 
5. 


Students. 
What Public Men Think of the I.C.S. 
6. What Employers Think of the 1.C.S. 


WRITE TO-DAY 


FOR THE 


‘MONEY-BRINGER BOOK 


International Correspondence dunvuis otu., 
1570 International Bulidings, Kingsway, London, W.0. 
(Tu avoid delay please use full address.) ‘ 

Please send me copy of the I.C.S. “ Money-Bringer’ 


Book, which explains how I can gain a_ thorough, 
practical, and up-to-date knowledge of the subject 
before which I have marked X, and so qualify for a 
Secure Position and Better Pay. 


—Businese Training —Quantity Surveying 
Book-keepinz —Electri: i 


— ical 
mz ee : — | Engineering 
—Advertising —Electric Lighting 
Ria Dresins® Contracting and Buildi 
—IMustrating Structural Engineering 
—Desi: Concrete Engineering 
—Marine Engineering —Civil Engineering 

< Power OE cae 
—Stea i Spanich, Italian 
“Mechanical SE heroaating —Agriculture, Poultry 
= Farming 

Over 180 courses to chooce from. 

Name .oove seceereceseescsesanererer seseen sees ee 


Address 


All About the Lively Otter—the Animal With 


For several months father otter had lived in a 
hollow beneath the tangled roots of an old willow 
which overhung the scarcely movin stream. The 
entrance to his home was well-hidden ; in fact, it 
was under water, and to right and left of it grew 
great clumps of rushes and yellow kingcups. 

In the nest were four young otter kittens, and they 
did take a lot of feeding. Mother and father were 
constantly scouring the country-side to provide 
sufficient food for them. 

Early in the morning, 80 early that the sun had 
hardly risen, the otters were out. Lying among 
the rushes father otter watches the river, and woe 
to any fish that happens to show itself. With 
x splash, the otter is after it, swimming, diving, and 
swimming, until at last even the nimble trout is 
coug it. 

Then father whistles to his Littens to. tell them 
that breakfast is ready, and in shrill whistles they 
answer him. In the meantime, mother otter has 
been round the farm to see if she could get a sucking 
pig or a young chicken; perhaps, if these are safely 
taken care of, she will pick up a nice tender rabbit 
on her way hack, r) 


Top Your ¥* 


/ 


Unwritten Law 


Tue police cf Danzig have just published an 
oder, for the benefit of all those whom it may 
concern, that unless they uproot the thistles to be 
found in their fields and gardens by tke end of July 
they will be fined £7 10s. or imprisoned. 

For his own sake the practical farmer will allow 
no weeds to grow if he can possibly help it. Actual 
experiment has proved that clean land will grow 
176 ewt. of potatoes to the acre, where weedy land of 
similar quality will produce only 90 ewt. In all 
crops the loss by failing to destroy weeds is from | 
forty-five to fifty per cent. 

But the farmer has a duty towards his neighbours 
as. well as towrrds himself. There are weeds, such 
as thistles, which are a menace to the whole country- 
side. Jf thistles are allowed to seed, the light, 
fcathery down is carried for miles before the wind 
and dropped all over the neighbouring fields, where 
they soon sprout and kill useful crops. 

In several of the States of the American Union 
it is an ofience punishable by law for a farmcr to 
aliow thistles to eced in his fields. Even here it is 
porsible that an action for compensation 


cane 
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Fem Or Foot 


Webbed Like a Duck's. 


a Head Like a Cat and Feet 
So the otter family lives, week in and week out, 
while the angler sits above their nest and catches 


nothing, for they have not only consumed large 
numbers of fish, but have frightened the rest away. 
The angler is driven to try ‘another spot for fish ; 
this he does, vowing vengeance upon all otters 
generally, and this family in particular. . 

If you wish to see father or mother otter you will 
have to go out carly in the morning or late in the 
evening as a rule, but even then it will be extremely 
difficult for you to obtain a good view of either of 
them, for they generally move in the water, and 
they do so with such rapidity that tho observer 
obtains but a‘ glance of a brown body 
ripples which swirl in its wake. 

Should it take to the land there is a better chance 
of noticing the long, flat, brown body, with its short 
legs and round fect. . 

Otters often measure forty inches in length, but 
of this the tail counts for a third. The head is 
very much like that of a cat while its feet are webbed 
and are armed with curved, blunt claws. : 

Years ago the otter was a very common animal, 
but to-day it is not so common ; and, like father 


Thisties 


for Mr, Farmer. 
At any rate, there is no surer way of making him- 
self unpopular with his a aoe than for a farmer 
to allow his thistles to secd. 

So, too, with vermin. Every farmor is supposed 
to keep down stoats, weasels, and moles. Hf he 
fails 1o trap them, these pests spread to the neigh- 
bours’ land, to their natural indignation. - 

'The law of hedgerows and fences is a curious one. 

It might be supposed that a bouncary fence 
belonged half to one man, half to the other. But 
this is not the case. The boundary is the edge of 


UNA 


“| the ditch furthest from the fence, eo that if the diteh 


of your boundary fence is on your side, the hedge 
is not yours at all, and the onus of repairing and 
trimmirg it lies on your neighbour. 

It 1: one of the strongest obligations of country life 
to keep your boundary fences in proper repair, so that 
your stock may not break through and trespass. 

If stock do break throvgh into your land you are 


| legally entitled to “ pound” them and to demand 


from their owncr compersation for damage cone 
to your crops. But unless the fence has been let 


might lie down through deliberate carelessness, this is a most 


against a farmer who deliberately refrained from | unpopular course to take, and the farmer who does 


chopping thistles in his pastures, and thus damaged 
‘ia neighbour's Jand. 


How Jockeys «a, 


One Jockey Us:d to Chi se the Girls 


WeneE the older generation of jockcys a stronger 
and hardier breed than those of the present day ¢ 

This is the question that many people have becn 
askirg, in view of the lamentable breakdown a 
s! ort time ago of Frank Wootton, due to the severe 
wasting he had to undergo before the opening of the 
rc nson. 

The truth is, probably. that it is not so much 
a difference in the men, or their stamina ; the change 
is in the methods jockeys now adopt in order to rid 
tlcniselves of the superfluous ficsh that they 
Lave put on during the winter months. 

In the old days they used to walk fifteen or twenty 
miles a day, swathed in half a dozen sweaters. 
Now it is Turkish baths and meédicine—a far more 
weakening proccss. 

It was this régime that killed poor Archer. A 
fortnight before his death he rode in a race in 
Jreland at 9 st. 4 Ib. This was on a Tuesday. 
The following Thursday he rode again at 8 st. 12 ib. 
Then, on the Wednesday following,.he rode St. 
Mirin in the Cambridgeshire at 8st. 6lb. He 
never rode again. As everybody knows he went 
home in a raging fever, became delirious, and took 

his own life in a tit of insanity, 


| it will certainly pay for it in the long run. 


Boundary hedges, and hedges bordering on high 


“=e Waste 


a -o —— 
—— 
With a Peacock-Feath:r “ Tickler.” 


If ever a man died for his profession, Archer did. | reduced by severe wasting, 


Poor Luke Snowden, an elder brother of the 
famous Jem Snowden, wasted very hard in order 
to ride a horse named Claire at 7 st. 6 lb. He 
walked about all a prior to the race, wearing 
four sweaters and a heavy horserug, and would not 
so much as moisten his lips with a drop of water, 
lest he should be tempted to swallow some. He 
won the race, but fell out of the saddle in a swoon 
at its conclusion, and had to be carried to his bed, 
where he died three days later. 

Then there is the case of ‘“ Tiny ’’ Wells, who 
fainted on the race-comse after getting down to 
5 st. 5 lb. from 6st. 3 lb. in seventeen hours—a 
seemingly incredible feat. 

Sam Day, another famous old-time jockey, used 
to boast that he could “kill a town wasting,” 
whatever that. might mean. He certainly came 
near to killing himself on many cccasions, for owing 
to his lowered strength and vitality, due to the 
heroic methods he adopted, he met with so many 
accidents while riding that at diffcrent times be 
broke practically every bone in his body, excepting 
his right arm, but including kis skull and jaw, 
while one leg was fractured twice, 
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and mother otter, they endeavour to hide themsclvcs 
from all unwelcome intruders. 

The young kitten otters are fast growing up; in 
fact, there is littlo difference between them and 
their parents, but the anglors’ vengeancs is comin;:. 
The local otter hunt has decided to try the streaiu 
for otters. 

Tho mect takes place early in the morning. t!.o 
huntsmen and hunters being all on foot, with longs, 
spiked poles in their hands. Father and mothc 
otter are rudely awakened from their slumbers }.v 
bumps and thumps on the ground above their nest ; 
at last, unable to stand it any longer, father ot!-r 
rushes out to investigate. 

He does not come up above the water until 
obliged, but the tell-tale air bubbles do, and at las: 
he must rise to breathe. 

He is soon seen, and the dogs rush in the wats:, 
steadily swimming after him ; while on either sid. 
of the banks the hunters run along, jumping ov: 
ditches, climbing over rocks, but always trying t» 
kill father otter with their spiked poles. 

Swimming and diving, the otter endeavours t» 
shake off its pursuers; porhaps it will manage tod. 
so by dodging up some side stream and finding the: - 
a suitable hole in which to lie in safely uatil the 
hunt has gone; if not the chase will go on. in water 
and over land, until father otter is killed and his 
px adorn the hat of some enthusiastic cttey 
punter. 


roads, must be kept properly “ pleached ’--that 
is, topped and trimmed. Rural District Counci's 
have power to enforce the proper treatment ct 
hedges bordering on rozds, but they rarcly ealore 
it, preferring to trust to the weight of public opinici:. 

There are farmers who take a farm on a sheit 
term and ill-treat the land in perfectly brutal fashic.. 
They crop it to the last ownce, and put nothine 
back in the shape of fertiliser. A farm so works: 
soon becomes so impoverished that the soil wii 
grow nothing but weeds, and it will take at lea: 
five ycars of careful husbandry to resture the lanl 
to its former fertility. 

The landlord has no redress unless there are 
special clauses in the agreement. Fortunately, 
however, public opinion is strongly against thi: 
kind of sharp practice, and the man wi 
gets the cold shoulder at the market o: 
other places where farmers meet. 

Farmers are naturally dependent on one anothir 
in many ways, and it makes all the difference in 
the world to a farmer to have good neighbour. 
A small farmer cannot possibly afford to keep 2 
complete stock of expesive implements, such 23 
horse reeper, hay tedcev, binder, and the like. It 
is, therefore, customary in many districts fer the 
smaller men to arrange to get in their hay or pias 
crops in rotation, and to lend one another iheir 
machines for the work. 

In some cases mon are lont as well as machinu 
and bere again the farmer who refused to join ia 
would find himself a transgressor agaitist t 
unwritten Jaw. 


docs it 


inary ox 


John Wells, the tallest and biggest jockey wh 
ever rode at 8 st. 7 Ib., used to walk twenty-two 
miles in four hours with four suits of eweatrs on 


‘ when wasting for an important race, and live on 


ary tcast with an oecasioaal glassful of soda-vater. 

He dared rot, he used to say, yield to the natvrel 
cravings of his appetite, as upon one occasivi, Whe 
a eingle wineglasalul of 
sherry, which he was induced to partake of, scut his 
weight bounding up by 2 Ib. 

Another jockey famous in the wasting line was 
Sam Darling. He kept a regular diary of his w alls 
in sweaters during twenty-five years, entering "y! 
times and distances, and on his retirement be 
found that he had totalled up just over 5,000 miles. 

Most present-day jockeys would probably prefer 
to this the methods now in vogue, although not a'l 
of them, of course, rely exclusively, or even prinel- 

ally, on “wasting mixtures” and Turki-b 
aths. 

Otto Madden, for instance, pinned his faith to 
open-air exercise, and plenty of it, and with ex- 
cellent results, judging by his performances. Yet 
he used to put on flesh exceedingly fast during 
the winter. 

Another famous jockey was discovered one 
Eastcr Monday in heavy flannels, and armed with 
a peacock-feather “tickler,” chasing lot of girls 
on Hampstead Heath, and being chased by them 
in return. ‘Finest thing out,” be oxclaimed, on 
being expostulated with by a friend, “‘ makes you 
fit as a fiddle,” 


s 


—Well, naturally, it must go before the table leaves! L want better replies than that. 
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WEEK ENDING 


Get Killed I. bt Get a Picture & 


Hew Cinema Actors Face Death in Order to Please 


a Critical Public. 


Hicn big film-producing company 


includes 


amongst its artistes a number of nerve-hardened 
layers who are specially engaged to take huge 


y-ks in carrying out sensational 
ad realism to spectacular fils. 


exploits which 


‘hese men are mostly retired acrobats and circus 
ricers, and all are trained athletes in the pink of 


men will drop 


eM 
Bier “4, 
y retired acrobats and circus riders now carry out 


congerous** stunts”? for mociag-piclure films. 
rom their horses when galloping 


These 


evl lie motionless on the ground, alihaugh in 
great danger of being trampled on by the other 


charging antinals, 


coniition, otherwise they could not withstand the 
hard knocks which are meted out to them in no 
small measure during their fhrilling performances. 

Une of the most risky and consequently best paid 


Ove reckless moving- pictur actor 

specitlises in falling of an express 

Goin when it 13 travelling at a high 

epee’, He so accurately judges his 

Jail that he drops into a luke at the 

sule of the line and thus escaprs a 
broken neck. 


occupations in 
the cinema 
world is that 
pursued by a 
number of indi- 
viduals who 
specialise in 
falling off gal- 
loping horses in 
spectacular 
Indian or war 
films, These ar- 
tistes attempt 
feats that even 
the most har- 
dened — rough- 
rider would 
hesitate to 
perform. 

One of the 
riskiest 
“stunts” that 
these players 
carry out is de- 
picted in tho 
first illustra- 
tion. 

Throwing 
themselves 


from the saddle when galloping in the midst of a 
horde of riders, they will lay perfectly motionless on 
the ground, although running a terrible risk of being 
trampted on by the hoofs of tho other charging 


animals, 


Another well-known cinema actor, who, 


in addition to possessing nerve and athictic skill, has 
his powers of timing well developed, is at present 
earning a good deal of meney through a sensational 


drop from an exprces train, 


This 
fall 
have traine 
few 

serious injury. 


—For the five best replies I will give Silver and Pearl Fruit Knives. Mark postcards ** Weisht.”? 


quite a common occurrence for cinema actors to 

over cliffs and roe tn motor-cars, for t! 
themselves to jump from the vehicle a 

scconds before it crashes to carth, and thus avoid 


a a 
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He utilises this performance in several ways. 
Sometimes he poses as an escaped convict who 
endeavours to escape the clutches of the law by a 
daring jump from an express. On other occasions 
he indulges in a struggle with another actor on the 
roof of a moving railway carriage, eventually being 
flung off the train into space. 

‘The manner in which this player accomplishes 
with safety this daring leap is to fall into a lake 
that runs at the side of the railway track, for the 
train on which 
he docs this trick 
always travels 
over the samo 
piece of line. 

Through con- 
tinual practice 
this daring actor 
can judge his 
drop from the ~ 
train to a frac- 
tion of a second, 
and he seldom 
fails to emerge 
from this act 
with anything 
worse than a 
ducking. 

A favourite 
sensational inci- 
dent in connce- 


THIS MONTH’S 
NEW RECORDS 


@ An all-the-year-round record-buyer 
writes: “It seems to me that some of 
the finest records ever made are issued 
during the summer months.” And pcer- 
heps he is nct far wrong. Certainly 
this month’s Columbia-Rera_ records 
include some of the finest ever issucd, 
and records by such artistes and of 
such high quality that you cannct obtain 
their equal on any other records at the 
price. Take this advertisement to ycur 
dealer and tell him we sent you, and 
he will gladly play any you wish to 
hear The following are a few selec- 
tions from this month's list :— 


A moving-picture actor, who is en- 


° 
tion with gaged to carry out “stunts” for Wild ( Olumbia-Rena: 
dramatic films is West Alvis, adept et SF DOUBLE aes d 
the falling distances sideways from a_ horse = R 
ang ote saddle, His favourite trick is to ae ecoras 


vehicle —— gene- 
rally a motor-car 
—over a preci- 
pice. Many 
believe that a dummy figure sits at the wheel of the 
car when it plunges into space. This is not the 
case, however, for a real actor actually does 
remain in the vehicle when it leaves terra firma. 

For quite a number of daring cinema actors are 


throw himself from his horse’s back 
over a bridge parapet into the water ° 


eneauth, i2-inch, 4s. 


BRANSBY WILLIAMS. 
388 {ie Green Eye of the Yellow God. 
The Caretaker. 
WALTER PASSMORE & COMPANY. 
267 { The Criminal Cried (‘* Mikado’). 
Here’s a How-de-De (‘‘ Mikado’), 


each. 


now capable of performing this feat without serious MORGAN KINGSTON. 
injury to themselves. They actually fall over a agg {Asthore. 
(Nora, 


fairly steep 
cliff in a car, 
but just be- 
fore it crashes 
to the ground 
they leap clear 
into a patch 
of sand to 


COURT SYMPHONY CRCHESTRA. 
gag § “‘ Leonore No. 3” Overture, 
ie in Two Parts. 


10-inch, 2s. 6d. each. 
KING'S MILITARY BAND. 


+» {Round the Town Medley 
2155 4 (introducing Popular Airs). 


A CHARMING DUET. 


safet y: Of 2160 (Every Littlo Movement (Love Dance) 
course, tha oi {Poor Wandering Une (Soprano Solo). 


motor-car_ is 
invariably 
smashed up. 
One film- 
producing 
company em- 
ploys an 
artiste solely 
for his ability 
to leap extra- 
ovdinary dis- 
tances side- 
ways from a 
horse’s_ back. 
His favour- 


GWENT WELSH GLEE SINGERS. 
2151 (March of the Men of Harlech, 
whl (Absence. 
“TWO BOBS." 
ayst {Dicky Bird (Ragtime), 
ae" (That Ragtime Waltz. 
HARRY CHAMPION. 
(fim Proud of My Old Bald Head. 
(Timothy, Let’s Have a Look. 
ALEXANDER PRINCE (Concertina!. 
2°58 Mod, Kindly Light, 
“ (Ouward, Christiau Soldiers. 


SEND POSTCARD FOR LIST 


Columbia-Nena are the bizgest selling reecrds 
of all te-day. W-ineh, double sided, 2.6 esch; 
and 12-inch, doutlesided, 4 each, Can be 
played on GRAP#i-c-phones, and ali mi 


THE 


215 


aspsar.. 


Only actors with ecceptional nerves are 
allowrd toact in ‘erplusion ? films, as 
often the artisle has to set fire to a“ time 
fuse” and go on acting for some minutes 


ite act, and before he scultles lo safety in company gramophencs, INSIST upon them. Soid 
one that in aith the camera indn. every where, Complete Catalogues — Free. 


various forms 
has already appeared in several pictures, 
depicted in the fourth illustration. 

When travelling on herscback over a narrow 
bridge, he gives a violent sideward spring, which 
carries him over the parapet of the bridge down to 
the stream kelow. This plucky actor has few rivals 
in the portrayal of this hair-raising deed, for 
should his spring not be well-judged ho could 
casily sustain some scrious injury by crashing up 
against thesmasonry of the bridge. This is a 
favouri‘e trick of the cinema actor, J. P. McGowan, 
who, by the way, used to be a dispatch rider for 
Lord Kitchencr in South Africa. 

But perhaps the riskicst calling in connection 
with cinema acting is that of the playcr who 
specialises in fire and explosion pictures. 

Only the other day Charles Murray, a well-known 
cinema actor, was badly burnt about the arms, 
chest, and face through a keg of real gunpowder 
exploding during the portrayal of a film melodrama, 

But in this connection the riskiest task is the 
firing of bombs in explosion scenes. For the cinema 
actor often has to set light to the deadly train and 
carry out a certain amount of acting before he gets 
clear from the explosion. 7 


is 


HORNLESS GRAPHOPHONES frm £4 10s. 
to £105. Best fur the Open Air, on the Water, 
and in the Home. Hlustratcd Catalogues Vrec. 


COLUMBIA CRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


(Dept. P.W.), Columbia Building, Clerkenwell Rd., 
London, a 


Established OVER 25 Years, 


(Sez pase 32.) 
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HOW NIGE TO BE NINETY. 


Our Cantankerous Crank, Who is Obviously 
Suffering from Dyspepsia, Tells of His Sole 
Remaining Ambition. 


Ir is just about this time of the year, when the 
sun is shining and the roses are out, that most 
thoughtful people begin to suspect that there is 
too mueh work in the world. At any rate, I do. 

I get fed up with things. This does not make me 
long for a holiday. A holiday would be spoiled by 
the fact that X should have to come back to work. 
No, my sole remaining ambition takes the form of 
wanting to be ninety. . 

I should have no more work to do, no more hair 
to get cut, no more teeth to brush, I should never 
have to shave. 

I should insist on a long, white beard, which it 
would be my pride to a in a bag at night to keep 
the dust away. I don’t know any reason why one 
should not be a Nut at ninety. 

People talk of the delights of being young and 
beautiful. I have tried it and there is nothing in 
it. 

When you are young you have all the hard work 
in front of you. Your beauty will not soften the 
proud heart of motor-’buses as you try to dodge 
them across the street. If I were ninety I should 
have a quiet corner, where the motor-’buses would 
champ their carburettors at me in vain. 

If I heard one I should have my revenge by 
putting my hand to my ear and gaying the becs did 
not seem to hum as loudly as they did when I was 
@ young lad. 


! Pity the Young Children. 


No, I can’t understand why no poet seems to 
have sung the delights of pean & great-grandfather. 
It often makes me sad as I look at small children to 
think how far they have to-go, and what a lot of 
hard work they have to do before they reach the 
ideal age of ninety. I wish myself that I had been 
born ninety—but no such luck. 

As I say, I am fed up with work and things 
in general. But you mustn’t think that my craving 
to be nincty is just a sign of laziness. Being ninety 
is a career in itself. 

Growing old is the only way I know of reaching 
distinction without working for it. The only brain- 
work I should have to do would be telling reporters 
of the matchless dexterity and skill with which 
I have managed it. I would carefully put my long 
clay pipe (I have always wanted a long clay pipe) 
behind my chair as they came in, and tell them 
to avoid tobacco. 

I should tell them that my message to the younger 
generation was to keep their noses tight to the 
grindstone. That is what people seem to like. I 
would talk to them solemnly and interviewers 
would write it down solemnly and people would 
read it solemnly and everyone would be pleased. 


Draw My Old Age Pension for Exercise. 


For physical exercise I should go once a week to 
draw my old age pension. I would go oftener if 
ible, but there would probably be objections. 
should be relieved of the unpleasant necessity of 
ne to play football and cricket or talking about 
them. 

Any healthy man of ninety can get enough mild 
exercise rapping the of his t-grand- 
children when he sees them behaving in the strenuous 
fashion which is the curse of the day. 

Everything annoys me just now, from the price 
of bacon to the weather. But if I want to be rude 
to ene about it they are always rude in return. 

If I were ninety they wouldn’t, or if they were I 
shouldn’t hear them. Or I'd put my hand to my 
ear till they had said it seventeen times and then 
remark, ‘‘ Oh, don’t apologise. I’ve seen faces a 
lot worse than yours improve in time.” 

As for the impertinent juveniles of sixty and 
seventy who now to treat me as if i were 

asmall boy, I shoal ntly indicate that they might 
go away and play with their clockwork trains. Yes, 
there are lots of 4 sagen of being nasty when 
you are ninety without getting scored off in return ; 
and that is one of the finest pleasures in life. 

Living, al] round, is an over-rated amusement. 
At any rate, till one reaches a reasonablewage like 
ninety. ee might have its points, but ninety 
is my ideal. Just now my only consolation is that 
I am getting nearer it every day, 


I want a sentence using only letters in ‘‘Two pounds a week for five years.” 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 
Carry your “‘Pearson's”’ In your hand, . 
And see what we will give you. 

This is a very popular device for distributing gifts among the 
loyal readers of “ P.W.” 

Ik is not a competition; there is no entrance fee. All you 
have to do is just simply to carry about with you—in the 
street, in the train, on a ‘bus or tram—your usual copy of 
” Pearson's Weekly ” and wait till you are spotted by one of 
the many representatives of “P.W.,” who are all over the 
country. 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the current issue 6f 
the paper, our representative will quietly hand you a postcard 
ready stamped, and addressed to the Editor of “P.W.” in 
London, On this postcard is a long list of gifts, and all you 
have to do ia just to place atick against the gift you prefer, 
write your name in the space provi and drop 
the postcard in the nearest pillar-box. 

A morning or so later, the gift you have selected wilt arrive 
at your address with the compliments of the Editor. Already 
a of readers have received gifts in this manner, 


Carry your “‘Pearson’s"’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


HINTS FROM A “MIDDLES” 
WINNER. 


Mr, P. Doubleyou Calls Upon a Very Happy Man. 


Tux seventh reader of Pearson’s Weekly to win 
one of our magnificent prizes of £2 a Week for Five 
Years in ‘‘ Middles” is Mr. Harry Cherrington, of 
21 Church Lane, il ee Staffordshire. 

When Mr. P. Doubleyou called upon this fortunate 
reader, not unnaturally he found an exceeding’ 
hig man. Mr. Cherrington is an architect wi 

i 
su 


ambitions, and is constantly endeavouring, by 

mitting plans, to obtain contracts for huge 

public buildings. This big prize will help him very 
considerably in his work. 

It is always interesting to know a successful man’s 
methods. Mr. Cherrington always thinks out his 
“ Middles ” in the train.. He jots down the ideas 
that occur to him in a note-book, and then, when he 
gets home, polishes them up before finally sending 
them in. 

He and his business partner have tried hard for a 
long while to win a big prize, and, curiously enough, 
it was only the other day that the partner won a 
consolation gift. 

When it arrived he turned to Mr. Cherrington 
and said: “ It will be your turn next, and I expect 
yours will be a big one.” 

The truth of this prediction has been amply 
proved. 

Mr. Cherrington had always had a weakness for 
our “ Middles ” contest, for he has felt that the 
competition is jud; in an absolutely fair and 
square manner, and was convinced that, if he sent 
in the best line, he would get the best prize. 

It is hardly necessary to add that he is more than 
ever convinced of the truth of his opinions now. 

And here is a little advice which he would give to 
his fellow competitors : 

Don’t send in the very obvious ideas, 

Try to get hold of something original. 

Don’t be disappointed if you get no results for 
a time. 

The man who sends in original ‘‘ Middles”’ and 
sticks to it is certain to win in the end. 

* Now turn to Page 48 and try to follow in Mr. 
Cherrington’s footsteps. 


RESULT OF ‘‘ AD.-LIMERICK” CONTEST No. 7. 
The prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest 


was awarded to C. Cooke, Harri Road, i . 
ras ree tet e, Harrison Road, Erdington 


A pretty young servant named Flo, 
Said, ‘ Whenever out shopping I go, 

For the best I will pay, a 

Such as, well—may I say 
Wood-Milne Heele—they save ‘footing’ dills so." 
Twenty consolation gifts have been thus awarded: 
W. Aitken, 40 Bright Be Crowes Pid B, Arete 88 

87 Thitwell Rd. Sheffield; H. Bishop, 7 Boneor Hd. 


iene) Me. Clancy, 25 Victoria Rd., Clapham, 
2 North Rd,, East Bo 


P. C. Hendereon, 4 
. Hill, 24 West 8t., 


. A. Mann, 35 Oxlander Rd. 
noustie, 

N.B.; C. 3. Esglehurst, iHarfeld Rd. 

‘orquay; A. F. 

Miss Winch: 11 gay 


house, St. Julian’s ieee Ludlow, Salop. 


Wek ENDING 
June 28, 1913. 


ACID STOMACHS ARE 
DANGEROUS. 


| NINE-TENTHS OF ALL STOMACH TROUBLE 


SAID TO BE DUE TO ACIDITY. 


A PHYSICIAN'S ADVICE ON CAUSE AND 
CURE. 


A famous physician whose successful researches 
into the cause and cure of stomach and intestinal 
diseases have earned for him an internation: 
reputation, said in the course of a recent lectur: 
that nearly all intestinal troubles, as well as many 
diseases of the vital orgatis, were directly traceal)’: 
to a deranged condition of the stomach, which i: 
turn was due nine times out of ten to excessive 
acidity, which not only irritated and inflamed tle 
delicate lining of the stomach, but also sct wu) 
gastritis and stomach ulcers. It is interesting to 
note that he condemns the use of patent medicines 
as wellas of medical treatment for the stomach, 
ee (Ny he and his colleagues have secured 
remarkable results by the use of ordinary 
bisurated magnesia, which, by neutralising the 
acidity of the food, removes the source of ihe 
trouble. He contends that it is as foolish to treat 
the stomach itself ae it would be for a man who 
stepped on a tack to rub liniment on the font 
without first removing the tack. Remove the 
tack and the foot will heal itself—neutralise ihe 
acid and stomach troubles will disappear. 
Irritating medicines and medical treatments are 
useless, 80 long as the contents of the stomich 
remain acid; remove the acidity, and there will 
be no need for medicine—the inflamed lizing of 
the stomach will then heal itself. Sufferers from 
acidity should get a small bottle of bisurated 
magnesia from their chemist, and take half « 
teaspoonful in a quarter of a glass of hot or coli 
water after meals, repeating in fifteen minutes. if 
necessary, this being the dose which the doctor 
has found most efficacious in all cases. 


Delicious homes 

made Lemonade. 

Pure, Refreshing, 
Healthful. 


32 Tumblers for 43d. 
[ ) : 

Eiffel: 

ae. fower 

Lemonade 

The Best Summer Drink. 


3 Tre Oar sii 
i The leading British house of t and Et ie 
ates general floor covering oxperts, oder under Sie 
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SEAMLESS 


pets for sitting. 4 


BIS A ROOM COMFORTABLY © 
“A CARPETED FOR 12s. 


14% 
ie 
BY} Wrive to-day for free illustrated catalogues, 
Fabie list of sizesand prices, and sample patternsto 7; 
“ TRELOAR & 
i /., 68, 69, 70 Ludgate Hill, 


1.0.8. spare-time study gives you the practic:!, 
technical training that raises your salary Aue 
makes you a success. Send a line for free infor- 
mation about the 180 different courses of postil 
training, to the International Correspondence 
Schools, 197/B39 Kingsway, London. 


WEEK ENDING 
Jong 28, 1913. 


OUR 


“A mao did thet—I killed him!” 


WHAT HAS JUST HAPPENED. 


_ 


Last week’s chapters told how Beresford Farren’s woman of | 


mystery--known to London as Madame Cyvanie—is asked to 
sing at the Opera in of a prima donna who has been 
tzken ill suddenly. told that Prince Luigi of the 
House of Bovonia is to be among the audience, she is terrified 
and refuses to sing. However, she cives way when the 
manarer points out that the House will bave to closs 
its doors, thousands of poor people wh 
out of work. 

At the final fall of the curtain that night she totters into 
her dressing-room, exha: —done. Her dresser has left 
her c'oak in the “wings”; she goes back fcr it. It is ten 
minutes before she returns. m she opens the . the 
cloak slips from her fingers, fer in the prima donna’s right 
hand there is a pencilled note tightly clenched ; but it is not 
this that causes the woman's astonishment—it is the fact 
that Madame Cyvanie is stretched full length on the thick 


carget, senseless ! 
(YOU CAN NOW READ ON.) 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
“It's a Trap, I Tell You!” 

Orr Grosvenor Square, in @ quiet, select street, 
there stands an hotel even (if that wero possible) 
more quiet and select. In a private aitting-room of 
this hotel a man waited. 

It was a magnificent room; the walls covered with 
tich crimson tapestry; the furniture of gilt-wood, 
upholstered in crimson velvet ; the table laid with a 
quantity of glittering glass and silver; in the centre, 
; Ange epergne filled with crimson roses and maiden- 
vir Tern. 

Hlectric-lamps shaded with crimson silk and fringed 
with gold beads ; the whole gorgeous but oppressive. 

The man who waited was a strange personality. 
Well above the medium height, handsome with a 
handsomeness repelling, sinister. A foreigner 
undoubtedly, a distinguished one, too. Dark 
features, clear-cut and well-marked ; eyes deeply-set, 
und of an indefinite tint of grey, or it might have been 
Inc, it was difficult to tell in thfs artificial light ; 
hizh forehead, intellectual ; hair black, glossy, brushed 
right back in thick masses ; mouth modcrately small, 
‘he lips sensuous; high cheek-bones; temples far 
upart; the chin well-shaped and strong—a man 
‘tubborn, yet weak; born to command, yet often 
tasily influenced. His hands were small, dainty— 
ilmost feminine in their shape, with fingers long and 
‘:pering; nails delicately manicured; in his every 
movement, in his unconscious pose, there was breeding 
~ the breeding that birth alone can give. 

A woman arrived. ‘ 

She was a trifle late; the man, impatient, almost 
angry, had glanced at his watch more than once. His 
fice lighted up as she was ushered in. 

In contrast to the garishness of the room her toilet 
was all white—a beautiful gown of old lace over soft 
"itn; no flowers, no ornament marred the effcct. 

Vhe instant the door closed and they were alone she 
fired him ; for a moment their eyes met; slowly— 
«lost imperceptibly—the man’s softened, something 
‘ime into them that could mean but one thing, the 
desire for possession. Tho’ woman’s were cold, hard. 
sotte he spoke. ‘‘ You’ve come; I thought you 
__ His tones were slow, languorous; there was music 
in the low voice—music, insidious, subtle. 

4 You knew I should!” the woman said. Her 
K el fell on the table where dinner was laid for two : 
* look of contempt flashed into her eyes: it changed 
‘nen she looked at the man—it was aimost hate ! 

i What a wonderful voice—er—Madame Cyvanie!”” 
Pty softly. “It melted even me; it brought back 
"emories !*'—there was passion in his toncs, they 
were deep, vibrant. 

It brought back memories to her, too; early 


; ne aa of Naples ; later memories—of the previous 
volte 


—You can use any letter 


THRILLING 


—_—=-_—  —— 


WOMAN 


MYSTERY 


The Story of a Man Who Went Through 
Fire and Wuter for the Sake of Love. 


By T. ARTHUR PLUMMER. 


What an ordeal it had been! Every nerve quivered 
at the thought of it; but there had been no turning back 
—she had given her word, given it for the sake of her 
sisters—perhaps to keep (who could tell?) some 
of them from the ‘“‘ brink” ! 

She could never put into clear thought the anguish 
she suffered during the time she was making-up— 
nor words either ; it was too poignant, too decp. 

And then her first entrance. Thcre was a thrill of 
disappointment, she felt it ran through the audience— 
spite of tho notices displayed outside the building, 
and the printed slips in the programmes, there were 
many who hadn't scen—they'd come to hear the great 
Australian prima donna. But soon their disappoint- 
ment was lost in admiration, for the “‘ woman of 
mystery * sang as she'd never sung before—even she 
herself was carried away by it; tho Prince, the 
audience—all were forgotten. It was a triumph, 
absolute, complete. 

“Did you know I should be there ?”’ she asked. 

“Yes!” then he added: “ If not that night, at any 
rate another.” 

“How ?” but she guessed. 

“A letter—an anonymous one, was sent to me; 
I thought at first it was a hoax ; it seemed too good to 
be true ; it was scarcely likely after all my efforts to 
find you I should have your whereabouts thrust 
into my hand in that gratuitous manner!” 

“A letter! Where to—to you in London, hero ?” 

“No! ”’—his eyes were fastened on her face. ‘‘ To 
Bovonia!” 

“You've come to England from there to——” 

“To find you, Madame Cyvanie—for this moment ! ” 

She wasn't looking at him ; indced, scarcely thinking 
of him at all; her thoughts were of Count Dorreli ; 
his words came back to her ; those he had spoken that 
evening when he had called at her flat. 

** You'll make me remind you of a name your father 
tried to forget—the name of the Prince Luigi, of the 
House of Bovonia! Need I say more?” 

It was clear as daylight now ; this Prince had fallen 
into the trap so cunningly laid with a bait that rarcly 
faila—a woman! For a fraction her repugnance at 
his presence sank into insignificance beside her pity. 
This man of noble birth—this Prince of a Royal 
Household, had left the comparative security of his 
country, drawn by the rustle of a woman's skirts 
into danger. Poor fool—poor, vain fool! 

‘Have you any idea who sent you that letter?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “ Perhaps!” 

“ Will you tell me?” 

“* What docs it matter?” 

Her comprehensive glance took in the almost 
oriental splendour of the apartment; a small fortune 
he’d wasted, for a whim !—a gold and jewelled death- 
trap perhaps. Tho phrase repeated itsclf—gold and 
jewelled death-trap! She moved a half-step closer. 

“ Listen carefully, Princo Luigi!’ she said. “A 
bargain was once made between you and my father— 
a loathsome, unholy bargain!” 

* Where is your father now—do you know ?” 

“Dead!” . 

“ Dead?” 

‘“* Murdered ! ” 

“ By whom ?” 

“ By the same people who——” Instantly she 
broke off, looking apprehensively round, almost as 
though expecting to see Dorreli rise up before her. 
She rivaled the back of her hand nervously over her 
eyes. “I cscapcd from—from across the seas; I 
hoped I'd shaken such as you off for ever. Tell me 
the truth, Prince Luigi—do you know who sent you 
that anonymous letter?” 

There was a long pause. 
“Do vou?” 

She drew in her breath with a sharp little hiss. 
““T can guess,” she said at length, then adiled: 
“Prince Luigi, do you care to think that, for cnce— 
spite of the loathing, the contempt I have for you, 
Tam your fricnd ?” 

‘““At any rate, you're candid!” 

“There's no need for me to be otherwise wilh vou! 
Can’t you guess why that letter was sent ?”’ 

Ho shrugged his shoulders; it was habit, and it 
irritated her. 

“It's pretty obvious, isn’t it?” 

“So you really think that somcbody who—on the 

(Continued on page 40.) 


” 


“No,” he said slowly. 


any nunber of tines so long as it appears in that phrase. 


SHORT SERIAL. 
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THIS SENSATIONAL 
NEW BOOK 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS OF EVERY 
ADULT—MARRIED AND UNMARRIED. 


The event of the publishin 
¢ & seacon, eo far as Health 
= Purity are concerned, is the publication of the 
ened work on Marriage, by Mr. A, Denrison Light. 
i eppearance at the present moment is especially 
ime. in view of the startling evidence given before 

. ee Commission on Divorce. 

Mr. Light has already made his famo as @ vigorous, 
griginal, and unfearing writer on these subjects, but in 

Tf hi Marriage: Before—and Aftcr,” ho has eurpassed 

ell vp former efforts, and achieved his maeterpiece. 

ot foe ee ete After,” is @ splendid picco 
: h every man or wom pa. ic 

or en iating pola should read. ideneeis 
gin the most direct and plain-spok 

an scorning all prudish notions of unbealtly mock: 

Todesty, the author deals with the great subject of 

Marriage in, the most comprchensive and fascinating 

Eb mee Saba to iis meters: whether male or female 

| Oormation i i : 

obtain nj ot . hints, and advice impossible to 

fhe necccsity of euch a book as this has long b 

jn subject of Marriage lies at the very Aner 
of the nutiona) well-being, and the union of a man and 
® woman “for better or worse” is the most important 
event in tha life of any individual, the climax of human 
existence. Upon its results depend the future of tho 
=e and the happiness of the individuels concerned. 
aelineetn eth, eee pee piereleres the most careful 

y © part of those wh - 

By into ae ee of tuatrimeny. ee ee 
also demands that thosc men and w. 

married shonld take steps to ascertain ie cuenta 

course to pursue afler marriage. They cannot find these 

noo ioe jfsmnelves. Hey must rely upon the 

ce of others, experience y iff 

on, £o, Gelcate snes as this. ene nel cee) 
arriage: Before—and After” telle 

want to know about these most important nate ie 

It contains the accumulated knowledge of the best 
brains in the world on this question, knowledge hitherto 
unobtainable except in very eapenel ie medical works, 

It ehows how in young men thoughtlesanese and want 
foe ge is responsible for untold matrimonial 

It shows aleo how ignorance in tho case of 
women, too, has led t 2 i hhome- 
Vectiie cee © unspeakable euffering and home- 

And it helps you to avoid all these troubles. 

Skilfully the author guides his readers past the 
treacherous enarcs and pitfalls that lie about the path 
of ile, cee reased, and shows how they can he 

2 marita Joy 
pee i comfort and enjoyment greatly 


HOW TO INCREASE MARITAL 
HAPPINESS AND ENJOYMENT. 


He explains aleo how the result of followin tai 
fules is seen in bettcr home life ie Tite aad 
enhanced pe » healthier offspring, and 

‘or obvicus reasons the complete conten i 
cannot be summarised here. In tho faltowina dent 
syncpsis some of the most important and valuable parts 
of this work aro neccecarily left out. But enough 
remcins to give you some idea of what this great book 
is hike, and a) ecuding to the address below you can 
read the whole work irom first to last in your own 
privaic iime, 


Hiere is just the bare outline of what this book ie. - 
the skeleton stripped, es it were, of its flesh. 


ot .o marry, 
at: Tis use and abuse.--Wrong habite.—Con- 
ce Iment. -After marriage.—U seful infornation for the married. 
CHAPTER 1V.—Tmportant Phy-+io ogic:] Facts.—Hints tor ti:oxe who 
wish t«. become parents.—Tho father’s induence,-Rules for women, 
ere. 1A n.ost Valuatle ch pret this, which all matric) peopie oughtio 
read. 
CHAPTER V.—Muainly about the Baby and nursirg, 
CHAPTRE VE. -The low of the H isband.— The husbun I's duty, ete. 
CHAUTER VII.—The law of the Wife.— ithe wife's du: y,—Marital Rights, 


etc 
CHAPTER VIIV.- Subjects of which mor: might be said. 


This wonderfully intere:ting and informative book 
ought to be read and etudicd by every young man and 
young lady engaged to be murried, as well as by those 
who are already married. Married men aud women 
must read this book, and those contemplating marriage 
ought to read it. : 

Write, then, for this book now. 

Seldom have delicato subjects been dealt with in 60 
sensible, uncompromisingly a way, 

There i3 no shuffling or beating about the bush here 
but a etraightforward oxplanaticn of mattcrs usually 
kept eccret, an explanation which everyone con follow 
end understand, and which gives the imosi valuable 
assistanco to a!l married couples aud to all who are 
hoping to shortly merge their destinies into another's. 

The demand for copies of this book las been to 
enormou3 that we are ecarcely able to print quickly 
enough, and tho danger is that the fourth edition wiil 
be eold out within a few dava. 

_ Make sure of getting your copy, then, by writing for 
it now. 

Fill up this coupon and post it off. By return this 
book will be sent you under plain cover, 


COUPON. 


To the Heali:h aud Vim Publishing Co., 
jw Vim House, 73 Queen Victoria St., London, B.C. 
Dear Sits, 
T enclose 1s, 2d, Please send me post free Ly return one 
cory of * Marriage: Beforc—and After.” 


Learsoa’s Weekty, 
sews 


RAMEY cassestivcccovenycivnensasetdtasat oeionweansinaocereeers 


ADDRESS 


ba 
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HIS WOMAN OF MYSTERY (contd. from page 39.) 
face of it—had nothing to gain, would go to the trouble 


of sending an anonymous letter to Bovonia telling you. 


was in England— 
excites me to pity!” 
—in Italian; to be 


@ woman you were anxious to 
London? Your faith in humanit 
“Tho writing was disgui 
meety a 

“ But in that case—why unsigned ? 
“He did strange things some- 


was sent to bring you here; I was — asa 
decoy—do you know why ?—to bring you here 60 that 
you could be——” 

* What?” 

“ Killed!” 

“ Ah! ” 

The word was almost a long-drawn-out sigh ; there 
was a darkening of the eyes, a frown that seemed to 
make the brows meet ; a clenching of those hands that 
—had they been a woman’s—would have been called 
“ beautiful” ! 

“Killed by whom—and for what ?” 

Again that glance about her. as By whom—I 
can’t tell you; for what? None shou know that 
better than you! Now will you go from here—away 
from London and England, back to your own country 
whilst perhaps there is yet time?” The words came 
in a quick, jerky torrent. 

He jooked at her, and a smile began to play upon 
his features. He understood—or ght 
he did! 

“ Very plausible!” he whispered ; “ almost 
clever, Madame Cyvanic; but I'm rather 
surprised that you should think me so 
stupid—isit likely—danger in this wonderful 
England ; safety in my own country ? I've 
found you now, and I’m not going to leave 
you; I offered you my love—you choso to 
take it as an insult, to treat mo with con- 
tempt; but I want you more than ever’ — 
there was something in his eyes she didn’t 
like, that she hadn’t liked when he'd told 
her of his love before, when her father and 
this man had arrived at a certain under- 
standing—“ I want you to be my wife!” 

“Your wife?” 

“ You hadn’t thought that; but Imeant 
it all the timo—at least, almost all the timo. 
J ean’t do without you!”’—his eyes were 

‘burning into hers, the passion of a 
Southern race in them. ‘‘1 want to take 
you back with me—to my country—as my 
wife!” 


He was quite near to her; the perfume 
from her ir touched his nostrils; he 
stretched out his hand. 


“ Don't you understand, Prince Luigi ? ” 
sho cried. *‘ There’s danger—before Heaven 
I’m speaking the truth! For God’s sake 
go !—get away from this place as quickly as 
you can ; it’sa trap, I tell you!” 

“T want you!’ 

For the moment she believed he was mad. 
His arms had closed about her ; he drew her 
to him and held her there in a grip that 
was awful in its intensity; hoe forced hor 
head back, kissed her again and again, 
upon those scarlet lips, upon her throat; 
she was choking, haem for breath. 

She lifted up her hands to keep his face 
away ; struck at him wildly, blindly ; a strong woman 
physically, never had she been stronger; with a 
tremendous effort she freed herself—he reeled—she 
struck at him again before he recovered; she didn’t 
know until afterwards that it was a glass decanter sho 
held until she saw the blood upon his face, upon her 


ingest 
he stood on the defensive, but he didn’t move. 
He lay still, quite still ! 


CHAPTER XXV. 
Two Crimson Patches. 

Tne next moment seemed to slip beyond the limit 
of time and stretch into eternity. She stood looking 
at him without fully comprehending that it was she 
who had brought this about. 

It was only when the seconds dragged away and 
there was still no movement that she realised there 
was something seriously the matter. She saw that red 
trickling from a wound in his forehead, trickling on 
to the rich carpet, to disappear into its yielding depths ; 
she wouldn't have believed that so tiny a wound 
could have bled so freely. 

She went a step closer, then drew up shaking; 
she daren't go nearer; she put the decanter down 
on the edge of the snow-white table-cloth. 

She almost began to think he was shamming— 
that he was lying there so still just to frighten her; 
it seemed absurd for anyone in the flush and health 
of manhvod going down beneath such a blow, stop- 
ping there all this while when the wound was s0 
small, But why was there so much blood? And her 
own hand was bleeding. 


honest, I beliévod it eame from your father.” 


‘| again. She hastily 


Then sho got @ grip on hetsclf and went rights for- 
ward; she bent over the prostrate form ; she couldn’t 
di his eyes were glazing because their lids shielded 
them. . . 

Was-he dead, really dead;- this foreign nobleman 
who had been a power in his Iand ? 

She bent nearcr still, then went down on her knees 
beside him; thero was the almost. inaudible sound 
of @ little splash; it was all she could do to stifle 
a scream, for it was the sound of a spot of blood 
falling on his white shirt-front. Then she laughed 
at her unressoning terror, for the blood had dripped 
from her own extended fingers; there was almost 
humour in it—Ais blood staining the carpet; her 
blood ataining his shirt-front, and it was dri 
wrapped her handkerchief roun 
her hand, and still no movement from that form. 
If only a groan, the twitching of a lip, the flickering 
of a lid ! : 

Instead he lay there like a fool—yes, that was 
it—liko a fool, trying to frighten her; but she’d 
show him that she was proof against it; she laughed, 
a little sob of hysteria, = in her throat; she 
couldn't show him, for, God! ho was frightening 
her. 

The irony of it—she’d taken bis life, when she’d 
meant to save it; but it was his own fault, quito his; 
he should have known that the person of a woman 
was sacrodl—some women. But he'd asked her to 
go back to his country with him, go back as his wife, 
and it had been ordaincd that she should kill him. 


He reeled—she struck at him ‘again before he recovered}; she didn’t know 
until afterwards thut it was a glass decanter she held until she saw the 


blood upon his face, 


Ab, well, perhaps Count Dorreli would be satisfied | 
now! Prince Luigi was dead; that was what hed 
wanted ; dead—she’d sent him to face other things 
across the border. 

She supposed the proper thing to do was to call 
assistance ; how was it that somebody wasn’t hero ? 
The table was laid. Call assistance—that meant sho 
would be given into custody. - 

Then instantly an instinct of self-preservation came 
to her; why should she call anybody, give herself 
up? This man had deserved all he'd got; he'd 
kissed her upon the lips, upon the throat that no man 
had kissed, that none but one had a right to kiss; 
men had died for less in days gone by; he’d had his 
moment ; he'd paid the price. 

She stumbled to the table, poured out a glass of 
wine; she — it over the cloth, over her arm, her 
hands trembled so; she put the glass to her lips, it 
clattered against her tecth ; she drained it at a 
she drank another, and another. Then she felt better, 
a little of her courage had returned, a great deal of 
her resource. 

must Fahy pow, at once. How? That 
was the point. Like lightning her brain was working ; 
she’d been brought into, shits hotel by the Prince's 
private entrance; since she’d been here she’d seen 
no one. qorough the private entrance; from this it was 
obvious that the hotel people knew nothing of the 
sex of the Prince’s guest, simply that one was 
expected. 

Following this line of reasoning, it was ey 
probable that it was the Prince’s intention to allow 
none but his own servants to wait at table, and it wag 
scarcely likely that he would take them into his 
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confidence before the event—tell them who his visitur 
was. Then one alone knew of her 


Prince’s chauffeur who'd driven her to lee 
His evidence, uncorroborated, carry 15 


than her own ; all this worked out feasih' 
she could get away as she'd comic 


Fortunately her memory was good; she remem. 
bered the way she had been brought; but pa 
down, unseen—it was an effort she didn’t appreciate. 

One second longer she looked at the Prince ; then s!:9 
went to the huge gilt mirror and arranged her hai:. 
hat, pulled her cloak round her. Her task really 
began when the door was closed between that motio::. 


a flight of stairs finishing in a pase 
in on to @ quiet narrow strici, 
by tag the present not s @oul she'd met, 
ught ahe heard # sound, and it cams 
from the foot of the flight. She drew aside and stoul 
ite still and waited. 
to think her imagination was playiny 
er, and was emt to descend whew sho 
again—it was % peculiar sound which 
someone is creeping slong in an endeavour 
@ minimum of noise. Somewhere ii tho 
she heard a clock chime nine, others took it 
up—from the outside too. 

Nine—and a dinner that had been prepared fir 
two was still uneaten. She wondercd—such are ths 
trivialities that sometimes find a place in mira 
at a crucial moment—what those who 
were responsible for its preparation wer: 
thinking. Then she wondered how long is 
would be before his body would be found. 

Now the trivialities were wrenched away, 
for from a passage at the bottom of the 
stairs a figure emerged. The light was 
bad, just a glimmer here—tho Prince had 
arranged that; she couldn't distinguish 
features, nothing beyond the fact that iv 
wasa man. Then she pressed further iniv 
the shadows, her heart pounding in her 
throat, for with bent head the form wes 
slowly ascending the stairs. 

Would he pass without her presence 
being made known? Would he? Wonll 
the gods still be with her? Now he was 
at the top, now on a level with je: 
stealthily creeping forward, now he was 
gone and the slight creaking of his bovis 

ied away—only then did she venture out, 
ture with fear and trembling. 
conscience makes cowards, and sho had 
the blood of a man upon her hands. Out 
in the open, and soon she was in the suarc. 
Not until then did sho hail a taxi; si 
gave the chauffeur the address of her !':! 
in Kensington; then she bound her jist 
a little tighter; sho’d kept it out of sizl: 
beneath her cloak. To-night was nul + 
night when a stray cabman should see blo! 
upon his fare—blood in this ncighbourh si, 
ween soon the city would be ringing witu 
the story of a tragedy. 

Never had a drive seemed so long, nvv'r 
had she felt so keen a desire to be withn 
the shelter of her own walls. The lizit-, 
the traffic, seemed part of another world, 
that this vehiclo was trying to tase ler 
to, a world in which there would bo pects 
even for her. 

She was falling into a kind of stupor. It secn' 
all a dream; that gorgeous room in a quict bot, 
that man of noble birth and a noble house, (4° 
at le, those unwholesome kisses of passion; ©"? 
now her lips, the flesh of her throat, burned : that 
crime, too, that quick, unpremeditated, unintentin i 
crime, that creeping form in the silent, eerie p'~ rs 
and now, she was going into reality where @i het 
ene be about her—a reality that sho knew 1m! '. 
of—yet. : : 

The vehicle left the Kensington High Street avd 
stopped in the road where her flat was situated. >! 
pers the man and started the ascent of the ste}: >" 
was tired, sick of things, almost of living—a”! =“ 
was sinking into that stupor again. - 

She was snatched back to herself, to her surrowi'!' 
by the sound of » loud knocking on her door. 
knew it, for hera was the only flat that posses!" 
bell. A knocking—for her. She almost turie! | 
ran. Conscience again. She controlled here!) 
went forward. It was a man, his face was fr 
he hadn't heard her approach; she didn’t mer’ 
him; neithor had she recognised that othe’ ''" 
in the hotel. A fear came to her, that it we 
same. ake 

At that instant she knew she was wrone. anal t 
manner in which it was brought to her was alme 
worse than her earlier fear, Toe he turned—it » 
Beresford Farren. , 

For a moment she stared at him, speechless, but ths 


L 
L 


knowl of the danger ehe stood in—he stood in ~ 
came to her sid. or wi 

“What is it you waot, Mr. Farren’ © a 
asked. 


—Sentences should have sonvething to do with “‘Middles. Limit, fifteen words. (Turn to page 42.) 
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In his agitation he didn't notice how strange her 
voice Was. 

“To see you—to know that you are safe.” 

“Safe! What are you ing about?” 

“T can’t explain, but this evening I had a peculiar 
resentiment -that something was wrong with you. 
f had to come—I couldn’t help it—spite of your 


warning and my promise to kecp away. This is the 
third time T’ve called. Knocked and knocked, and 
po answer. 

Her brain was busy; he mustn’t see her like this— 
that stained handkerchief upon her hand. She was 
opening the door with her key. Suddenly she turned 
to him. ‘ You were wrong,” she said. ‘“ You see 
I’m all right; now go! You mustn’t stay here; 
you should not have come—you've broken your word.” 

He had followed her into the hall. 

“Please leave me; I’m not well, so you see to a 
certain ae your prescntiment was right; but 
I'm tired!” 

She reeled, thrust out her hand to save hereelf—the 
aninjured one ; he caught it in his, put his arm round 
her, closed the door, perked her up in his arms, carried 
her along the hall, felt for the sitting-room door in the 
darkness with his foot, pushed it open, and entered. 
He stumbled against something, a couch; very gently 
he laid her down. 

She didn’t move. Then—he_couldn’t help it, the 
reaction of all his nervous anxiety was upon him—he 
dropped to his knees, flung his arms about her, and 
held her convulsively to him. He pillowed her head 
in the hollow of his shoulder and held her close. 

He slowly rose to his feet ; took out his match-box 
and struck a match. He found the ewitch and 
switched on the light; the blinds were already down. 
Then he turned to tho “ wcmin of mystery” again. 

Her eyes were lightly closed; her hat had slipped 
to the floor ; the dark cloak had fallen away from her 
throat—from the whole length of her form. 

“God!” Involuntarily the exclamation came 
from his lips, for on her dress—where the plainly- 
defined outline of her limbs told that beneath were her 
knees—vivid, upon a white background—weroe two 
crimson patches of blood ! 


——— 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
“How Did They Get There?” 

Ar her throat he could see the quivering sob o 
hysteria; the heaving of her bosom beneath the white 
of her dress; her brown-black hair had become 
loosened—its dark, unruly masses lay in striking 
contrast upon her bare shoulder; the fingers of one 
hand, ringless, with a strand of that glorious hair 
entwined about them, rested against her temple, the 
elbow was curved, the other arm outstretched, the 
fingers bent. 

She lay there—a creature of mere clay, helpless—in 
all the appealing perfectness of her wonderful woman- 
hood—her unconscious pose was one of pleading, of 
supplication. But the man stood as though carved in 
stone, his features set as in a mask, his attitude tensc, 
ligid, his eyes fixed in a fascinated stare upon those 
two crimson patches. 

At length he dragged his glance away; he was 
conscious of @ physical effort—a struggle with some 
power with which he was on unequal terms—a force 
ut the nature of which he couldn’t even vaguely guess, 
except that it was embodied in those crimson patches ; 
it was as if the call of blood had chained his glance— 
hnman blood ! 

He shuddered, then pulled himself together and 
moved a half-step closer, for something elee attracted 
his nctice with a strength as compelling as those patches 


~it was more blood—upon a delicate morsel of |. 


embroidered cambrio that a woman cails a hand- 
kerchief, bound round tho hand whose fingers trailed 
on the carpet. 

For a second everything swam about him; then he 
was himself again. The whole of that form stretched 
upon the couch was moving—from tho masses of 
silky hair that lay upon her shoulders, upon the 
cushion of the couch, to the dainty-clad tiny feet 
that peeped from beneath the folds of her white dress, 
_ White for purity ; spite of him, the thought flashed 
into his mind, ; purity, and there was blood upon it! 
‘Those patches shivered in the cold glare of the electric- 
light as the body beneath them moved—thcy were 
like things endowed with life—with undcrstanding— 
oe they seemed to be trying mutely to tell him a 
ttory ! 

‘then, with a quick quiver, the lids of those dcop 
eyes lifted, like the filmy yet impenctrable curtain 
that conceals a mystery. 

She looked round the apartment, then at hiin, and 
a flush slowly crept into the olive skin. 

“Why, what—what are you doing here? What 
has happened ? ” 

She was disentangling her hair from about her 
Tngers ; then she held out her hend to him—her right 

and t 

‘ Help me up, Mr. Farren,” she said. 

Her memory was a blank—as yet! That oblivion 
that the Almighty sends to save shattered minds, to 
ive them back their sanity, had been good to her. 

(Continued on page 42.) 
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Watson’s Prize Soaps 


Millions of grateful housewives know that Watson’s Three 
Prize Soaps are the easiest, quickest, and most economicai 
solutions to the daily problem of keeping the home clean. 
Read about these soaps—read about the extra benefits you 
get with them; then give them a week’s trial—let that decide. 
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Watson’s Matchless Cleanser 


is the proved best Soap for all Houschold and Laundry 
purposes. It saves labour, time, and clothes, which means 
money in your pocket. The advantages provided by using 
“ WATSON’S MATCHLESS CLEANS R” are absolutely 
i i ai by any other soap. Made in one size only from 
the finest and purest of materials, and will not injure the skin 
or the most delicate fabrics. Every tablet guaranteed full 
pound (16 ounces) when manufactured. Sold everywhere, 3d. 


Refuse ‘“‘ Odd-Weight"’ Soaps. Ask for “‘ Watson's Matchless 


leanser’’ every time. Substitutes cannot give the same 
satisfaction. 


EXTRA BENEFIT.—Every wrapper counts towards a useful 
prize (see rules of Competition). 


Nubolic (Disinfectant) Soap— 


a pure Carbolic Soap which cleans and disinfects at one 
operation. Prevent infection in Bathrooms, Bedrooms, 
Kitchens, Pantries, Sculleries, Lavatories, Offices, Workshops, 
by using NUBOLIC every day. Where there are children, 
NUBOLIC is a double treasure, as it protects them against 
many of the minor ailments incidental to school life. 
Used for the Bath, it has a delightful and exhilarating 
effect on the body, and will not injure the most delicate skin. 
Three Sizes:—1 Ib. (16 oz.) 3}d.; 2 Ib. Wee oz.) 34.3; 4 Ib. 
(8 oz.) 2d. Every tablet guarantced full-weight, as stated 
(16 oz. to lb.), when manufactured. 


EXTRA BENEFIT.—Each NUBOLIC wrapper counts as 
two in Watson’s present Competition. (See rules.) 


The New Process 
Spar kla (scouring & Polishing ) Soap— 
for cleaning and polishing everything but clothes. The 
“Wizard” of Scouring Soaps, “ SPARKLA” is the ideal 
cleanser and polisher for all kinds of cooking and household 
utensils, brasswork, cnamelware, metalwork. marble, woodwork, 
and_a hundred-and-one other things. ‘‘SPARKLA ” does izot 
contain grit or grease, and is free from poisonous and dangerous 
acids—THEREFORE ALWAYS SAFE. The polisher 
that makes dull things bright, and bright things brilliant. 
Two sizes :—Penny cakes, or large bar 3d. 
EXTRA BENEFIT.—Each SPARKLA wrapper counts as 
two in Watson’s present competition. (See Rules.) 
EXTR A BENEFITS In the first place, users of Waison’s Three 
. Prize Soaps derive benclit in the guaranteed 


quality and full weights. In addition, those who save the wrappers from these soaps may 
participate in the distribution of hundreds of thousands of useful and valuable prizes. 
Every wrapper counts towards a prize, and it should be particularly noted that each 
“NUBOLIC” and each “SPARKLA” wrapper counts Dovsre Vatve in the present 
Competition. 


If you have any difficulty in obtaining Watson’s Three Prize Soaps, write, giving dealer’s name and addrc-3. 
Posiage refunded. 


WHITEHALL SOAP WORKS, LEEDS. 


PRAIRIES. 
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SHOWS INSIDES OF MOTORS. | 
hon praised show-rooms or —_ the nat ge 
solid metal stand fixed to the floor which contains s 
framework that rocks like a see-saw on two central 
hinges, On the two grooved rails a motor-car is run, 
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HIS WOMAN OF MYSTERY (contd. from page 41) 
But wonderment came into her eyes as he le no 
movement—wonderment that he could stand there in 
that strange, forbidding attitude when she had asked 
him to help her. 
aga: as quickly as ce pe ag ed a 
went, for her ce travel along ex arm 
r Lawes that stained handkerchief—and 
the awful horror of those few hours that — passed 
as 
limply ; she stared at the man as she 
ay ee who was to tell her her 
life was the forfeit ! led into a sitting posture. 
So strong is the feminine habit, that, unconsciously, her 
fingers went up to arran her dishevelled hair; she 
twisted it into place, pushed the pins home with that 
deft touch that she might have given had she been 
standing in front of the mirror in her bedroom, and all 
the time she was wondering what was going to Peale 
—if they’d discovered that dead body yet, and what 


they had done with it. 
“Well,” she said at last, “ what is it ?’—for he 
! ” 


was pointing. 
7 That is for you to say 


Poe J 
LEAF ES 


and the steel rocker is tipped up so that the front of 


Slowly her eyes went from him and wandered to her 
the waist downwards, then they sto the car is held high in the air, 
aresefom ai ees oe By this device o clear view can be obtained of the 


underncath portion of the car where the machine 
is contained, as the rocking portion of the device is 
formed like a hollow frame. 


FOR THE GOLD FISH. 

Prortz who keep fish in an aquarium are often 
annoyed by their pets dying mys- 
teriously, and this frequent! 
happens. In a natural state, fish 
have weeds and boughs against 
which they rub, and this conduces 
to their health. It is a good thing 
to supply this want by suspending 
a few twigs of 
birch or other 
wood from a 
stick laid over 
the tank, like 
that shown in 


It was almost a scream, a scream of abject terror. 

“ What is it?’ he asked again. 

As his had been, so now her glance was fixed upon 
those two tell-tale patches. And she’d come through 
London like this; if she’d known! 

“J’'m hungry—I want something to eat!” Then, as 
he still pointed, “They are stains!” she said at 
last. 


How hard she was trying to recover; she daren’t 
lift her eyes. ; 

“That's obvious; but how did they get there 2?” 

“T_T guess I must have spilled something on my 
dress ; wino, I suppose.” 

“Wine! God! woman, don’t prevaricate—this 
is not the time for prevarication! Wine—it’s blood!” 

“Blood! Don’t be a fool! ”—short, sharp, harsh ; 
it — the only thing that kept her from shricking 
alou = 

She was staring across the room now—beyond him ; 
she daren’t look at those patches ; they seemed to cling 
to her limbs with a cold icy touch—the touch of 
dead man’s fingers ! 

“OF course, I'd forgotten! My hand—I cut it!” 

“ Cut it—how—when ?” 

She didn’t answer. 

“80 this is why you tried to keep me out of your 
flat to-night—this! "—he was pos 

She couldn’t repress the scream time; it tore 
its way through her teeth; her lips; it horrified 
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may be done by 
etickin, them 
into a of coment mixed rather stiffly, and keeping 
them upright until the latter is hard. 


BREAKS THE WAVES. 

On the front cf hydroplano floats two little wing- 
like projections are placed. When the machine is 
racing over the water in an endeavour to rise, these 
little devices prove very useful in breaking up the 
waves caused by the floats forcing their way through 
the water. float 


“ Don’t pee he God’s sake, don’t point—there ! ” 

She shuddered ; it lasted for a full minute, and for 
the life of him he could do nothing for her. 

Blood—human blood! Whose? He couldn’t 
torture himself with questions—his brain was too 
unhinged to take them in. 

“‘ Where have you been to-night ?” 

« Gut yon anid » mouseat hungry 1” 

“ But you @ moment ago you were hungry ! 

“Why are you questioning me like this, torturing 
mo?” . 

Her voice was lifting to a shrill note; her nostrils 
were dilated ; the rise and fall of her bosom gave him 
only a slight index to her mental anguish—these 
were outward giving not even an inkling of the 
things she was trying to keep from him. 

“You know that better than 1!” he said. 

“I went out to dinner, but I didn’t dine.” 

“To dinner—where—with whom ?” 

A ae fear, then: “‘ Count Dorreli ?”” 

“oe oO ! ” 

“You've cut your hand; may I see it?” 

She put it behind her ; it was a bad cut, but if ho saw 
it he’d know that those stains on her dress had not 
come from I 

“e 1 ” 

“ How did it happen ?” 

“I—I don’t realty katie: I’m tired, I—I want to 
go to bed; go now, Mr. Farren, please—please go!” 

“You'll tell me nothing ; is this to be another of 
those cursed secrets that have always risen between 
us? You go out to dine, with someone whose name 


ic Ga “wares Se Th Bk 


they are broken into foam by these projections, which 
cut clean them. 


eee) a aa aed 
FOR CYCLISTS. 
Aut cyclists whose bicycles are fitted with rat-trap 


you will not tell me; you don’t dine ; you como back | pedals are troubled with the steel points at the end of 
in this strange manner ; your hand is cut ; your dress | them boring « hole in the aides R their shoca. 

is stained with blood ; you can give me no explanation ; Therefore, to 
you can tcll me nothing ; you leave me to fill in gaps sides of most 


mysclf, to think things that are too horrible—there 


; § ling shoes 
you finish! Now I will tcll you something! Those Piha is now 
stains on your dress didn’t come from your hand, fitted a piece of 
gr Deeg have done, it’s an absolute impossibility }. leather as 
—they are patches—patches on each of your knees ; shown in the 
it speaks for itself—you've been kneeling in blood— illustration 


human blood!” 

A scream again, in which was the concentration, the 
limit of agony. She threw up her hands in front of her 
face as though to keep a certain picture away. 

“What! You're talking nonsense!” 

“ I’m not—you know I’m not; tell me!” 

(Continued on column three.) 


which supports 
the sides and 
hoes being damaged by the pedal. fee 4 who 
a 4 y the als. cyclist who 
hasn’t these pieces of leather at the dite of his shoes 
should take them to a bootmaker, who would machine 
them on for a few pence. 


—For the five best sentences I will give Stylo Pens. Mark postcards 


Wrex EXDIXNG 
JUNE 28, 1913. 


HIS WOMAN OF MYSTERY (contd. from column 1), 
“Why do you insist ? There’s nothing to tell; 


ose stains are—— 

‘“* Blood!” he interjected. 

“* Will you go?” 

“*T can’t until I know; if you'd only see it. I want 
to help you if you'd let me!” 

‘“* Nobody can help me; you can’t help me—excc)t 


by leaving me. . 

“These are your last words to me?” 
He was crossing the room ; over his shoulder ho saw 
her sway ; in an instant he was by her side—had caught 
her to him and held her there. 

“Don’t you understand? I love you—lovo you! 
I want to help yon; let me, my dear, my dear!” 

Her head had fallen back ; she was sobbing in tho 
abandonment of utter weakness; the tears wer 
streaming down her cheeks; he kissed them away ; 
then suddenly he looked at her strangely—for in to 
centre of her white throat there was a livid mark, 
where the flesh was discoloured—bruised ! 

He waited until she was more composed, releascd 
her ; then took her over to the big mirror. 

* What does that mean ? ”—pointing. 

Then she swung round and faced him ; her face, het 
eae her rieck, were vivid. 

“You want to know ; I'll tell you—a man did that, 
@ man’s rough, coarse lips; I’ve killed him—tka!'s 
the truth—! him for thie/” She was choking. 
“I don’t know how much you believe, I don’t cars 
now, I’ve gone too far; but this I tell you—if I were 
standing (as perhaps I am) on the brink of eternity, 
I'm ing God's truth—spite of what you might 
think—I’m @ good woman, do you hear ?—good! 1 
pushed him from me, struck him with the first thing 
that came to my hand, a glass decanter; I didn't 
mean to kill him; but he’s dead! Now what are you 
going to do—give me up?” 

Then sho saw his eyes, saw the pity, the love, tii 
understanding in them. : 

“Don’t look at me like that, Beresford—please. 
don't 3, condemn me if you will—but I can’t ber 


but he deserved all he got ; the pity is that you sliou!.! 

have been called upon to mete out his punishment: ~ 
Then he became curt and business-like at once. 

: “ First of all,” he said, “ bring a firelighter anil 

paper here!’”?—he had dragged the coal-scutt!» 


open. 

In an incredible short time she returned. 

“ Now go into your bedroom, bathe your hand, and 
—bring everything here that is stained. You follow?” 

It seemed an hour, yet only a very few minutca 
when she came back with that dress, with that undcr- 
ekirt and petticoat in her arms. A big_dressin:- 
gown enveloped her from head to foot. He burned 
them one by one; the big, blaze roared and spluttered 
up the ona wrapping itself hungrily round the 
Stop dress, en, his task accomplished, he rose to 
his feet, his hands were grimy ; their eyes met; she 
tottered towards his outstretched arms. 

“Go to bed now—sleep well; don’t let your rest 
be disturbed by—this!”” He laid his lips gently to 
hers. ‘Sleep well, my darling! Good night!” 


The next morning a voice reached tho “ woman 
of mystery” as she sat at breakfast pretending tv 
eat. 


“**Orrible tragedy in a West-end Hotel!” 

She didn’t wait to hear the rest of the boy's crv. 
She ran out of the flat, down the steps, and into tle 
street, then back again. 

She was breathless; she tore the news sheet open, 
found the column—its huge headline helped her to do 
that ; then she stared, the paper rustling in her feveri:! 
ap ara it said that prince had been stabbed 

death—stabbed in the neck—only a small puncture — 
star-like in shape f 

(Another long instalment of this splendid serial 

next week.) 


“HAVE BEEN IN ABSOLUTE 
MISERY.” 
NOW AS FRESH AS A BIRD. 


A letter from Mrs. E. Perry, 111 Robert Street, 
Albany Street, t’s Park, is worth repeatins: 
“TJ have suffered smooemattly 20 six months with 
Toothache and Neuralgia. For the past two days 
I have been in absolute misery. Last night I 
took 15 grains Kephaldol; slept well, and on 
waking at 6.30 found myself free from pain, and 
able to get up feeling as fresh as a bird. It is 
really wonderful.” . 

Kephaldol, as anyone who has used it will tell 

ou, is perhaps the only real pain-reliever that 

as no injurious effect on the heart. This 
accounts, to a certain extent, for the enormous 
sales that chemists report. Relief in one cas® 
brings another sufferer to the chemist, and 
Kephaldol is asked for and insisted upon. 


Phrase.” (See page 32.) 


WEEK BNDING : 
JunE 28, 1913. 


———————— 


WE. LIVE in the most beautiful country in the world: we 
have the most charming and varied scenery, historical associations on all 
hands which are a continual source of Interest and education, and forming 
altogether the moet delightful and accessible of all possible touring 
grounds. Nothing can surpass the quiet beauty of a typical English 
Country-side, the majestic grandeur of Welsh and Scottish Mountain 
Scenery, or the peaceful charm of the English and Irish Lake Districts. 
Every main road in Great Britain is studded with picturesque old-world 
yillages, rich In reminders of the glories and struggles of the days now 
long gone by, and in every part of Beautiful Britain the finest land- 
scape scenery in the world is accessible to all. 


THE GRAVES CYCLE sis an iseat machine. 
It is so light, easy running, rigid, and admirably balanced, the frame 
material is so scientifically distributed as to make every ounce of metal 
yield its correct contribution of strength. It is a splendid hill-climber, and 
‘ {ts proved reliability protects the rider against all risk of breakdown, 


THE WORLD’S BEST. 
SPECIFICATION : 
REYNOLDS tx. 

DUNLOP ea ain. 
PHILLIPS DE LUxe narrear on 


STURMEY-ARCHER 


HANS RENOLD Twin rotuse 


PHILLIPS yous ian HINGE 
ROOKS 272,747 ernine 

WILLIAMS tio came ae 

HOFFMANNS’ \e “SRS 


PATENT STEEL BALLS 


DOVER 


MANDLE GRIPS @ LEVER TIPS 


=> 


ADAMSS 


| 
| Q Atering, Eso., writes: 


FURNITURE POLISH 


Testumoniale 


and Catalogue, 1,000 Bargains in 
The LEEDS BARGAIN CO. 


10! 


The “SILKRITE'’ SELF-FILLING Fountain Pea, Post Free, 


“The ‘Stkrite’ Pen wovld be che p at fve times the price.” 


—_—— 


Jewellery and Novelties, Post Free! 
(Dept. 4), 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement, 


may journey as quickly or as leisurely as you please, 
at an outlay as economical as you like to make it. 


NEVER BEFORE tas teen offered such a graceful, 


rigid machine at such a low price ; never before such remarkable value 3 
mever before has been arranged such extraordinarily easy terms for such 
asuperb machine. Uns tow ccmpetitive price, and our wonderfully 
@mpie Easy Payment Plao make the healthiul invigorating delights of 
cycling The Graves Cyole if required for 


walking or waiting for trains. We have enlisted the support of the fore- 
most manufacturers in the trade, and as will be seen from our specification, 
the components which go to make the complete Graves Cycle are 
supplied by makers of world-wide renown in the Cycle industry. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR CATALOGUE. 
& Post Card will bring you per return our handsome Cycle Catalogue, 
which exhibits a full range of 


to secure this interesting and 
Practical book. It puts you in the 
way of saving pounds, and gives 


provements which manufacturing 
devi have made posy’ ile. 


+ em RN, 


GUARANTEED 5 YEARS !! 
Rich Eboneen barre! 7 tnchee long, fitted I¢et. Gold: 
plated nib; Alls itself in two seconds! 

oO. 18 fd 


1/6 


The Countess of Wincho'sea erctoses P. 
M. G. Powr!!, Beq., wri 


& Richmond Road, 


‘Ol’ ¥. Ww. yd 
"; ithe tbe as weil 
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. Req, 


GRAVES CYCLES) 


There is no way of following the course of the country and visiting its beauty spots, which is so delightful i 

perfectly built GRAVES Cycle, Alone or in congenial company, you rd a F hidetsly ad aca glean’ 
independent of time-tables, and free from all mechanical troubles or ri 
You may travel where you will and sce everything worth seeing. You may stop where you like, and return as you please. 
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HIS WOMAN OF MYSTERY (contd. from page 41) 
But wonderment came into her eyes as he le no 
movement—wonderment that he could stand there in 
that strange, forbidding attitude when she had asked 
him to help her. 

And then, as quickly as it had come, her wonderment 
went, for her glance travelled along her extended arm 
until it stopped at that stained handkerchief—and 
the awful horror of those fow hours that were passed 
came to her in one hideous, overwhe flash. 

Her arm dropped limply ; she stared at man as she 
might have stared at the judge who was to tell her her 
life was the forfeit! She led into a sitting posture. 
So strong is the feminine habit, that, unconsciously, her 
fingers went up to arra her dishevelled hair; she 
twisted it into place, pushed the pins home with that 
deft touch that’ sho might have given had she been 
standing in front of the mirror in her bedroom, and all 
the time she was wondering what was going to hap 
—if they'd discovered that dead body yet, and what 
they had done with it. 

Well,” she said at last, “‘ what is it ?”’—for he 
was pointing. 

e t is for you to say!” 

Slowly her eyes went from him and wandered to her 
areas from the waist downwards, then they stopped. 

oe 1 ” 

It was almost a scream, a scream of abject terror. 

“ What is it?’ he asked again. 

As his had been, so now her glance was fixed upon 
those two tell-tale patches. And she’d come through 
London like this; if she’d known! 

“T’m hungry—I want somcthing to eat ! ” Then, as 
he still pointed, ‘They are stains!” she said at 


last. 

How hard she was trying to recover; she daren’t 
lift her eyes. 

“That's obvious; but how did they get there 2” 

“J—I guess I must have spilled something on my 
Gress ; wine, I suppose.” . 

“Wine! God! woman, don’t prevaricate—this 
is not the time for prevarication! Wine—it’s blood!” 

“Blood! Don’t be a fool! ’—short, sharp, harsh ; 
it ig the only thing that kept her from shricking 
alow 5a 

She was staring across the room now—beyond him ; 
she daren’t look at those patches ; they seemed to cling 
to her limbs with a cold icy touch—the touch of a 
dead man’s gy 

“ Of course, I'd forgotten! My hand—I cut it!” 

“ Cut it—how—when ?” 

She didn’t answer. 

“So this is why you tried to keep me out of your 
flat to-night—this! ""—he was pontog sen 

She couldn’t repress the scream time; it tore 
its way through hor teeth; her lips; it horrified 

“Don’t point—for God’s sake, don’t point—there !”* 

She shuddered ; it lasted for a full minute, and for 
the life of him he could do nothing for her. 

Blood—human blood! Whose? He couldn't 
torture himself with questions—his brain was too 
unhinged to take them in. 

““ Where have you been to-night ?” 

“Qut to dinner!” 


things she was trying to keep from him. 

“You know that better than I!” he said. 

“J went out to dinner, but I didn’t dine.” 

“To dinner—where—with whom ?” 
See fear, then: ‘‘ Count Dorreli ?’” 
oe oO ! ” 

“You've cut your hand; may I see it?” 

She put it her ; it was a bad cut, but if he saw 
it he’d know that those stains on her dress had not 
come from that! 

+“ 1 ” 

‘* How did it happen ?” 

““T_I don’t really know; I’m tired, I—I want to 
go to bed ; go now, Mr. Farren, please—please go!” 

“ You'll tell me nothing ; is this to be another of 
those cursed secrets that have always risen between 
us? You go out to dine, with someone whose name 

‘ou will not tell me; you don’t dine; you como back 
in this strange manner ; your hand is cut; your dress 
is stained with blood ; you can give me no explanation ; 
you can tcll me nothing ; you leave me to fill in gaps 
mysclf, to think things that are too horrible—there 
you finish! Now I will tcll you something! Those 
stains on your dress didn’t come from your hand, 


pir omen have done, it’s an absolute impossibility }. 
——they 


are patches—patches on each of your knees ; 
it speaks for itself—you'’ve been kneeling in blood— 
human blood!” 

A scream again, in which was the concentration, the 
limit of agony. She threw up her hands in front of her 
face as though to keep a certain picture away. 

“What! You're talking nonsense!” 

“ I’m not—you know I’m not; tell me!” 

(Continued on column three.) 


—For the five best sentences I will give Stylo Pens. Mark postcards 


sti rs them 
into a of coment mixed rather stiffly, and keeping 


like projections are placed. 
little devices 
the water. 


Warex ENDING 
JUNE 28, 1913. 


HIS WOMAN OF MYSTERY (contd. from column 1), 
“Why do you insist? There’s nothing to tell; 
those stains are——” 
“ Blood!” he interjected. 
“ Will you go?” 
“*T can’t until I know; if you'd only see it. I want 


this 
SHOWS INSIDES OF MOTORS 


ead to help you if you'd let me!” 
Ix motor show-rooms or . the device “ . . ‘ 
here depicted proves very It consists of 8 | py cane =e me; you can't help me—exeeyt 


solid metal stand fixed to the floor which contains a 
framework that rocks like a see-saw on two central 
hinges, On the two grooved rails a motor-car is ran, 


“These are your last words to me?” 

He was crossing the room ; over his shoulder he say 
her sway ; in an instant he was by her side—had caught 
her to him and held her there. 

“Don’t you understand? I love you—lovo you! 
I want to help ; let me, my dear, my dear!” 

Her head fallen back ; she was sobbing in tho 
abandonment of utter weakness; the tears werv 
sti ing down her cheeks; he kissed them awa. : 
then suddenly he looked at her strangely—for in tho 
centre of her white throat there was a livid mark, 
where the flesh was discoloured—bruised ! 

He waited until she was more composed, releascd 
her ; then took her over to the big mirror. 

** What does that mean ? ”’—pointing. 

Then she swung round and faced him ; her face, het 
temples, her neck, were vivid. 

“You want to know; I'll tell you—a man did that, 
@ man’s rough, coarse lips; I’ve killed him—tha!'s 
the truth— him for this /”’ She was choking. 
“TI don’t know how much you believe, I don't cars 
now, I’ve gone too far; but this I tell you—if I were 
standing (as perhaps I am) on the brink of eternity, 
I'm speaking God's truth—spite of what you might 


and the steel rocker is tipped up so that the front of 
the car is held high in the air. 

By this device o clear view can be obtained of the 
underneath portion of the car where the machinery 
is contained, as the rocking portion of the device is 
formed like a hollow frame. : 


—< Soe 


FOR THE GOLD FISH. 
Porte who keep fish in an aquarium are often 


annoyed by their pets dying mys- think—I’m a good woman, do you hear ?—good! I 
teriously, and this frequent! pushed him from me, struck him with the first thing 
happens. In a natural state, fis! that came to my hand, a glass decanter; I didn't 


have weeds and boughs against 
which they rub, and this conduces 
to their health. It is a good thing 
to supply this want by suspending 
a few twigs of 
birch or other 
wood from a 
stick laid over 


mean to kill him ; but he’s dead! 
going to do—give me up?” 

Then she saw his eyes, saw the pity, the love, to 
understanding in them. , 

“Don't look at me like that, Beresford—pleasr, 
don | condemn me if you will—but I can’t bur 
that!” 

“ He—I don’t know who he is—I don’t want to know, 
but he deserved all he got ; the pity is that you shou! 
have been called upon to mete out his punishment!” 

Then he became curt and business-like at once. 

:. “ First of all,” he said, ‘ brin; 
paper here!""—he had dragg 


Now what are you 


ae BL 
uae 7 
the sketch. An f= 5 
a firelightcr and 
the coal-scuttls 


open. 

In an incredible short time she rcturned. 

“* Now go into your bedroom, bathe your hand, ard 
—bring everything here that is stained. You follow?” 

It seemed an hour, yet only a very few minutca 
when she came back with that dress, with that undcr- 
ekirt and petticoat in her arms, A big dressing. 
gown enveloped her from head to foot. He burned 
them one by one; the big, blaze roared and spluttered 
up the chimney, wrapping itself hungrily round the 
rage dress. en, his task accomplished, he rose to 
his feet, his hands were grimy; thcir eyes met; she 
tottered towards his outstretched arms. 

“Go to bed now—sleep well; don’t let your rest 
be disturbed by—this!’ He laid his lips gently to 
hers. ‘Sleep well, my darling! Good night! i 


The next morning a voice reached tho “ woman 
of mystery” as she sat at breakfast pretending to 
ea! 


t. 

“*Orrible tragedy in a West-end Hotel!” 

She didn’t wait to hear the rest of the boy's crv. 
Bhe ran out of the flat, down the steps, and into the 
street, then back again. 

She was breathless; she tore the news sheet open, 
found the column—ite huge headline helped her to 
that ; then she stared, the paper rustling in ber fevcri:! 
grasp—for it said that prince had been stabbed 
to death—stabbed in the neck—only a small puncture — 
star-like in shape f 

(Another long instalment of this splendid serial 

next week.) 


them upright until the latter is hard. 


: BREAKS THE WAVES. 
On the front cf hydroplano floats two little wing- 
When the machine is 
over the water in an endeavour to rise, these 
very useful in breaking up the 
waves caused by the floats forcing their way through 
As the waves riso in front of the float 


racing 


“ 


they are broken into foam by these projections, which 
cut clean them. 
“HAVE BEEN IN ABSOLUTE 
MISERY.” 
Now AS FRESH AS A BIRD. 


A letter from Mrs. E. Perry, 111 Robert Street, 
Albany Street, t’s Park, is worth repeatins: 


ome a 
FOR_ CYCLISTS. 
ALL cyclists whose bicycles are fitted with rat-trap 
pedals aro troubled with the steel fotte at the end of 
them boring s hole in the aides of their shoes. 


Therefore, to | “I have suffered incessantly for six months with 
sides of most | Toothache and Neuralgia. r the pet two days 
I have been in absolu i ast night I 


ling shoes 
here is now 
fitted a piece of 
A leather as 
shown in the 
illustration 
which supports 
the sides and 
hoes being damaged by the pedal. inne ot 
shoes being da y the pedals. cyclist who 
hasn’t these pieces of leather at the idee of his shoes 
should take them to a bootmaker, who would machine 
them on for a few pence. 


misery. 
took 15 grains Kephaldol; p fae well, and on 
waking at 6.30 found myself free from pain, and 
able to get up feeling as fresh as a bird. It is 
really wonderful.” : 
Kephaldol, as anyone who has used it will tell 
ou, is perhaps the only real pain-reliever that 
as no injurious effect on the heart. This 
accounts, to a certain extent, for the enormous 
sales that chemists report. Relief in one cass 
brings another sufferer to the chemist, and 
Kephaldol isasked for and insisted upon. 


“Phrase.” (See page 32.) 


WEEK SNDING : 
June 28, 1913. 


There is no way of following the course of the country and visiting its beauty spots, which is so delightful as on an easy-running, 


perfectly built GRAVES Cycle. Alone or in congenial company, you may journey as 
independent of time-tables, and free from all mechanical troubles 


Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 


RAVES CYCLES 


quickly or as leisurely as you please, 


at an outlay as economical as you like to make it. 


You may travel where you will and see everything worth seeing. You may stop where you like, and return as you please. 


WE LIVE in the most beautiful country in the world; we 
have the most charming and varied scenery, historical associations on all 
hands which are a continual source of interest and education, and forming 
and accessible of all possible touring 


scape scenery in the world is accessible to all. 


THE GRAVES CYCLE 3s an ideat machine. 
It is so hight, easy running, rigid, and admirably balanced, the frame 
material is so scientifically distributed as to make every ounce of metal 
yield its correct contribution of strength. It is a splendid hill-climber, and 
+ its proved reliability protects the rider against all risk of breakdown, 


THE WORLD’S BEST. 
SPECIFICATION: 


WELDLESS STEEL 
TUBING 


DUNLOP "rrr, Sere a0 


PHILLIPS OF re eee 


STURMEY-ARCHER 


HANS RENOLD oan 
PHILLIPS yas ane nines 


HOFFMANNS" 


PATENT STEEL BALLS 


DOVER, 


MANDEE GRIPS @ LEVER TIPS 


10! 


i 
: 
i 


f 
i 


The ‘‘SILKRITE’ SELF-FILLING Fountain Pen, Post Free, 


NEVER BEFORE tis teen offered such 2 graceful, 


eigid machine at such a low price; never before such remarkable value ¢ 
mever before has been arranged such extraordinarily easy terms for such 
@ superb machine. Oar low ccaspetitive price, and our wonderfully 
@mpie Easy Payment Plao make the healthtul invigorating delights of 
cycling accessible to everyone. The Graves Cyole if required for 
business use, soon covers its cost in the saving of train and tram fares, to 
gay nothing of the saving of time which would otherwise be lost in 
‘walking or waiting for trains. We have enlisted the support of the fore- 
most manufacturers in the trade, and as will be seen from our specification, 
the components which go to make the complete Gravee Cycle are 
supplied by makers of world-wide renown in the Cycle industry. 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR CATALOGUE. 
A Post Card will bring you per return our handsome Cycle Catalogue, 
which exhibits a full range of 


easy payment system. Wherever 
you live you may profit by our 
Trade Challenging Offer, & enjoy 
the convenience of our Easy pur- 
chase terms, It costs you nothing 
to secure this interesting and 
Practical book. It puts you in the 


f4 provements which manufacturing 
developments have made possible. 
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- wee, 


GUARANTEED 5S YEARS !! 


“The ‘S{krite’ Pen would be che p at Cve times the price.” 1/6 


Bich Eboneen barre} 7 tnchee long, fitted 1¢et. Gold: 


GOING Bethy ee plated nib; fills itself in two seconds! 


_ADAMSS | 


The Countess of Wincho'sea encloses P.O. 16 for 
“Bilkrite” Pen. M. G. Pow!!, Beq., wrires: “It 
equals any other make at 0!’ F. Ww. Uyde, Req, 
luke Ube as weil 


FURNITURE POLISH 


ae 3 Fe} -——— Pach “ silkrices 5 
Testumoniale and Catalogue, 1,U00 Bargains in Jewellery and Novelties, Post Free! anything T Dave trie” 
The LEEDS BARGAIN CO. (Dept. 42), & Richmond Road, 


Leeds. 
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MY LADY’S MANNERS. 
“Do's” and “Don'ts” for Good-Style People. 
Do try to remember the names of the people who 

are introduced to you. It sounds so very bad if 

you have to address them afterwards as ‘‘ Miss 
rrr” and “Mr. H-u-u-a-u-m.” 

Do acquffre the art of going away promptly at the 
end of a visit. It is eo very tiresome for your 
hostess if you say, “I think I must be going ”’ half- 
a-dozen times before you fairly get off. 

Do say straight out what you would like to do if 
your opinion is asked in the settlement of plans. 
‘A guest who says, “Oh, I don’t mind. Please 
choose exactly which you like best yourself,” is 
a dreadful nuisance; but one who says, “I sho 
like so-and-so, if nobody else objects” makes 
matters quite clear and simple for the host and 

ostess. 


DAINTY DISHES. 


Gingerbread Pudding. : 
Take six tablespoonfuls of breadcrumbs and 
mix them with three of flour. Add to these four of 
chopped suet and a teaspoonful each of ground 
ginger and baking-powder. Then dissolve half 


a teacupfnl of treacie in & teacupful of milk, and stir 
into the other ingredients. Steam for three hours. 
Pish Balls. 

Take one breakfastcupful each of potatoes 
mashed with a little milk, and fish, flaked and care- 
fully freed from all skin and bones. Mix these with 
a little oiled butter, and add pepper and salt to taste. 
Form into balls, brush over with beaten egg, roll 
in breadcrumbs and fry in hot fat. Drain and 
serve either hot or cold. 


Journeyman Cakes. 


Beat up an egg thoroughly and stir it into 
i ilk ; stiri ixture lly, | _ Do take the trouble to find out beforehand what 
one paund of four “aioaleat sFpoard £6 | #ort of dreas you will be expected to wear on any 


given occasion. If you are noticeably too smart 
or too shabby, you will feel uncomfortable yourself 
and worry other people as well. 


half an inch in thickness, then cut into small 
rounds about two and a half inches in diameter. 

these in deep fat, cut in two, and butter. 
Serve hot. 


Semolina Cake. ‘ 

Take one breakfastcupful and a half of flour 
and mix it with half a breakfastcupful of semolina ; 
add to this three ounces of caster sugar, two’ tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, half a pound of butter 
or clarified dripping, and the grated rind of a lemon. 
Mix all these together with one egg, previously well- 
beaten and added to a small cape of milk. Place 
in a greased tin and bake for one hour and a half. 


Pig Pudding, 

Take half s pound of figs, scald them, and cut 
up finely. Place half a pound of flour in a basin 
with a little salt, and rub into it six ounces of suet, 
shredded ; then add three ounces of sugar and half 
a pound of breadcrumbs ; add the figs, half a tea- 
spoonful of mixed spices, and one teaspoonful of 
baking powder. Beat two eggs, mix them with s 
little milk, and stir inte the pudding. Place in a 
buttered basin ; cover tightly and plunge into boiling 
water. Boil for three hours. 


LADIES! 
Read This 


prize£ 100 


Do take the trouble to find out beforehand «chat sort 
of dress you will be expected to wear on any given 
occasion, 


Do fix firmly in your mind the fact that it is not 
ill-bred to be natural and unaffected and easy ; it 
is only very “ not quite ” peoplo who have stiff 
“company manners” which they put on for great 
occasions, along with their best clothes. 

Don’t talk about things or people of whom your 
companions know nothing, but try to keep the 
conversation to subjects on which you are all 
equally familiar. 

Don’t forget to send a note of thanks to your 
hostess immediately after you have paid a visit 
or spent a long day with friends. 

Don’t remark to one host or hostess on the 
entertainment provided by another. This is likely 
to make your present entertainers nervous, for they 
feel that you are criticising and comparing in a 
way that may be unfavourable to themselves. 

n’t be late for social appointments, any more 
than you would for business oncs. The habit of 
being “ politely late” for o meal to which you 
are invited has quite gone out of fashion now, as 

ple kave no time to waste in waiting about. It 
is quite correct to be ten minutes too early for dinner, 
8 quarter of an hour too early for a dance, and 
absolutely punctual for everything else. 

Don't apologise for things that can’t be helped— 
such as your circumstances, or your home, or your 
people. The only gg which you may correctly 
apologise is some fault committed by yourself ; 
the other things should be entirely ignored, and 
on any account, should you make such 

“T’m sure you are used to a very 
different style of living, but you must excuse our 
simplo ways.” It is always wisest to take for 
granted that yous friends come to see you for 
yourself, and that your surroundings are not of any 
particular importance to them. 

Don’t talk about people who are only slightly 
known to you when you are in mixed company. 
It is safe to do this when you are with only a few 
friends, but if you do it in public you may very 
likely find that the husband of the lady whe ou 
have been discussing was sitting at your i ee 
all the time. Accidents of this sort do happen now 
and again, and when one occurs to you, it makes 
you feel the worst kind of fool that ever walked 
the earth. . 
(Next week the Little Dressraker @ill tell you how 

to lengthen a child’s frock.) 


PRIZE @ 


Other Cash Prizes amounting 
to 43100 are also offered. 


HOME NOTE 


TELL ALL YOUR FRIENDS. 
1d. 


Get a 
copy of 


and read all 
about it, then 


Now Selling. Everywhere. 


WEEK ENDING 


HOME NOTES PAGE. Conducted by Isobel. 


JUNE 28, 1913, 


HOME HINTS. ~ 


To Remove Fruit Stains from the Hands 
Rub them with tho juice.of a tomato. 


When Preparing Onions, Turnips, and Carrots 
For cooking, cut across the fibre, as this makes 

them more tender when cooked. 

To Clean Playing-cards. 

Dip a soft into white furniture cream. thon 
rub the cards, and polish with a chamois leathcr. 
A Little Saltpetre 

Added to the water in which cut-flowers are ke): 
will keep them fresh for a fortnight. 


To Clean Cruet and Water Bottles 

Place a tablespoonful of uncooked rice in them 
and fill with water. Shake thoroughly, and the; 
will be beautifully clear. ? 
To Keep Sliver Bright 

Place a lump of charcoal in the drawer in whict 
the spoons and forks are kept. This will keep then 
bright for a long time. 

To Drive Moths from Boxes and Drawers 

Scatter cloves plentifully amongst the contents, 
This is more effective than naphtha or any othe 
preparation. 

When Bottling Jam. 

Before pouring hot jam into glass jars. stand 
the jar ona damp cloth. This will prevent it from 
cracking. 

When Making a Roly-Poly Pudding. 

After spreading the paste with jam sprinkle a 
layer of fine breadcrumbs beforo rolling and tying 
up. This prevents the jam from boiling out. 
Before Scraping New Potatoes, 

Let them soak for a little while in water to which 
& piece of common washing soda has been acicd. 
This will make them scrape easily, and they will not 
stain the fingers. 
white Paint 

Can be kept in good condition without any 
trouble if whiting is mixed to a stiff paste with 
warm water and used instead of soap. Rinse cil 
with clear water, and dry with a duster or Icather. 


A Gas-Cooker Hint. 

Meat cooked in a gas oven is apt to become too 
dry. To prevent this, place an ordinary jum jar 
half full of water at the bottom of the oven in one 
of the corners. This will keep the air moist, and 
the meat will be as juicy as if cooked in the ovca 
of a kitchener. 


Hints on Getting Up Muslin Blouscs, 
Printed Muslin Biouses 
Should not be allowed to soak before being 


washed, but should be rubbed quickly throug: a 


soapy lather. 


To Set Delicate Colours 


Place a teaspoonful of turpentine in a pail of 


water, put the garment into this and leave it for 


ten minutes. This will make the colours fast. 


Thin Musiln Blouses 


Should be rolled in a cloth till partly dry and 
then ironed. Do not allow to become thoroug'ily 


dry and then damp as im the case of other and 


thicker things. 


When Making the Starch 
Add one lovel teaspoonful of soap power 


This prevents the iron from sticking to the muslin. 
All Lace 


Should be carefully pulled out before Leing 
ironed. Embroidery should be placed over s:vers! 
folds of blanket. Frills can be goffered or plested 
up with the fingers and pressed with the iron. 


FOR YOUR COMPLEXION. 


When the face is disfigured by blemishes, or the 
skin becomes coarse and dry, then ie the tive ou 
need a face cream and should get Vatiue 
Snow, which, when rubbed in, quickly disape:"® 
leaving the akin cool, fresh, and velvety. It is the 
ideal skin food, and should be used regularly by 
all desiring a perfect complexion. 

Oatine Snow is absolutely greaseless, and ca: 
growbair. It contains the same healing ingredients 
of Oats that have made Uatine Cream famous. 

It costa nothing to try, as a trial tin will 1 sent 
free on application, also a 50 pp. book on the care 
of the complexion, to all sending name and addres3 
on posteard. Address applications to The Outine 
Company, 1898, Oatine Buildings, Londos, S./. 


Ladies only! ‘‘Why is a bodkin like a strawberry tart?’ (Turn to page 46.) 


Wane 98, 1918. Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement: 45 


GRAVES CRANGFHONES. 


THIS HANDSOME FULL-TONED 


GRAMOPHONE, me e besord 
orders for Of Smee wea 


GRAVES FOLDING BABY-CARS.| | 


WE DELIVER the Graves Folding Car (Wharfedale Model), 
as illustrated, carriage paid to all approved orders, for S/- Now, 
and if considered entirely satisfactory when you have received 
and examined the goods in your home, the balance is payable in 
Nine Monthly Instalments of 5/-. 2j- in the £ Discount for Cash. 


GRAVES FOLDING CARS open and close easily and quickly 
with one operation, and it is impossible for them to get out of order. 
Seamless Tubular Steel Framework beautifully 
enamelled in Black or Colour as desired ; Dark 
Green or Navy upholstered coverings; strong 
easy-running 10in bicycle pattern Wheels, 
with in Wired-off Rubber Tyres; Flexible 
Steel Springs ; Hood ; Apron, & all accessories. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE FREE. 


A Postcard sent to-day will bring 
per return our Illustrated Cata- 
logue of every style of Folding 


economical prices, foods 
are of unquestionable quality and 
excellent Gnish and we undertake 
to satisfy you or immediately 
refuad the whole of your money. 


J.¢@. GRAVES Lrp. 
SHEFFIELD. 


Tre Cabinet is of fnety marked Dark 
Oak, briltiantly polished and embellished 
witha tasteful Art Metal panel. Powerful 
suent Steel Motor, Nickel Plated Taper 
Tore Arm, 10ia Turntable, large i6in 
Seamless Sound Hora bad ‘mech wee 


Band Selections with all their original brilftance, 
and the delicate variations of the solo artiste’s voice, 


CATALOGUE POST FREE. Our hand- 
sy ne'y produced Gramophone Guide interestingly 
ves ail the newest facts about these fascinating 
instruments, and fully ilastrates and describes the 
newest models, Easy terms or 2/- im & cash discount. 


GRAVES BEAUTIFUL 
GOLD JEWELLERY 


A Post Card sent to-day qill_bring you per return 
our handsomely Mlustrated Art Catalogue 


IMPORTANT. Write for our Extraordinary Mon- Baby-Car with an expianatory des of tasteful and inexpensive Gold Jewe!!ery in rich 
thiy Payment Offer of bigh-@rade Disc Records, 4000 qtiption of each model All styles & protusion. Charming 18ct. Gold Engasement and 
Seiections post free, - Dress Rings, Elegant Gold Brooches, Pendants, 

prices are supplied direct from Bracelets, Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Watches, and 


J. G. GRAVES Lrob. SHEFFIELD. an enormous variety of lovely Gold jewellery 
of the very finest quality and design at keenly com- 
petitive prices, and on Easy Monthly Payment 


Terms or 2/- in the £ Discount Cash with order 
J. G. GRAVES LTD. SHEFFIELD. 


the factory Carriage Paid for 
small payment with order, 
and easy monthly pay- 
ments through the post i? 
satisfactory after fall trial, 
examination and lest. 


GRAVES ‘KNOWSLEY ' DINNER SERVICE 


Surrtied in either ROvAL BLUE or GREY GREEN. This artistically designed 
34-Piece Dinner Service comprisea, 12 Dinner Plates, 12; Pudding Pilates, 12 
Cheese Plates, 6 Dishes assorted sizes, 2 Vegetable Tureens, 2 Sauce Tureens. 


WE DELIVER this handsome dinner service to approved orders for 5/- 
wh order, balance to be paid in five moathiy payments of S/- if satisfactory. 
Fulest approval allowed. Send a Postcard for List ot Glass and China ware. 


3. @ GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIELD. 
54 Pieces. Sr WitH ORDER. 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL 
AND SATISFACTORY 
FOLDING CAR ON OFFER, 

Riciv, Licwt, axnD 


GRAVES HAND- 
SOME CLOCKS. 


Our iltustrated Beek displays the finest 
collation of Clecks ever brought together 
between the covers of one catalogue. Reliable 
and inexpensive clocks for the Kitchen, Dining 
Room, Drawing Room, Bedroom, in fact Clocks 
for every purpose. All Clocks delivered in- 
sured & carriage paid to all approved orders 
on receipt of small payment. The balance pay- 
able in monthly payments, Supplied on Easy 
Month!y Payment Terms or Cash Discount 


J. G. GRAVES Lyro. SHEFFIELD. 


THe ‘VIBRA’ COMPLETE WITH COVER. 


Delivered for 6/- with 
order, and balance pay- 
able in equal mouthly 
payments of 6/. after 

a srinci 2’ delivery if satisfactory. 
duaranteed to five satisfaction, and 3 . Write for Booklet, Free 
en Easy Terms of liberal , Y If you want more 
imtormation than we 


dive in this advertise- 
ment, send Postcar: 


A cory of our latest Catalogue of high-grade Footwear 

for Men, Women, and Children should be in every home. 
This book is sumptously illustrated 
with photographs taken direct from wa oye! 4 
an extensive selection of Boots and ; 3 


tor Sewing Machine 
Booklet. It tells you 
all about the ‘Vibra’ 
Hand and Treadie 
Sewing Machines, 


* GARRIAGE PAID. 
4. G. GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIELO WITH ALL ACCESSORIES. 


‘i GRAVES ELEGANT 
THE GRAVES SURBITON’ BEDSTEADS 


HAND CAMERA. | read © 


Red: ds of artist We deli 
We are headquarters for the finest Folding Hand p Beaidoads of ayliene domia: We, Selirer 2) 
Cameras known to the Trade. The Graves er to your nearest railway station, on receipt of 


sinail payment with order. The batance to be 
completed in monthly payments if you are 
entirely satished with the Bedstead aiter the: 
fullest examination at your own home. 


J.@ GRAVES Lrp. SHEFFIELD. 


GRAVES SHEFFIELD CUTLERY 


WE DELIVER this magnificent Complete 
Sheffield Cutlery Service, comprising 51 pieces, 
withont case, direct from the factory, carriage 
paid to approved orders for 2/6 with order. 
Balance ts payable in9 Monthly Instaiments 
of 2/6 if the goods are considered entirely | 1: Order. 
satisfactory after full examination at home. - 
THE KNIVES are of genuine Shefhcid Steel, with handies of ivory texture 
Iworette, matched in faithiul reproduction of choicest Atrican Thurs. e 
Spoons and Forks are manulactured from Columbian Silver, which is a hard 
white metal which bears a superfine pulish indistinguishable from gent.ne ster'ms 


silver. It is unaffected by acid foods or exposure to air, and retains beautuul 
while colour for an uniim-ted lengih of time, under all cond:'iors of wear. 


THE GRAVES COMPLETE SERVICE COMPRISES: 


‘Surbiton’ $-plate Model here illustrated will stand comparison with 
the most expensive folding camera you can place beside it, and will 
give you equal results. &bonised polished base board, nickelled 
uttings, solid leather bellows, solid aluminium cast shaped 
leus front, engraved focussing scale from 3 to 25 feet. and infinity, 
reversible oblong and upright view finder, variable speed shuttcr 
that works trigger and antinous release, BECK NEOSTIGMAR 
ANASTIGMAT LENG series 111 n No. 3, aperture F.7.7. 
(maker's catalogue price of Lens 81:17 16) 


WE DELIVER The Graves “Surbiton” Folding Camera 
Outht complete with two single Metal Dark Slides and Water- 
proof Carrying Case carriage paid to approved orders for 5/- 
with order, the balance to be paid in 11 monthly payments 
of Sie if you are satisfied after full examination and test. 
Waite For CATALOGUE 
‘We show an ample seleciion 
of every style of Hand, Fold- 
ing and Stand Cameras at the 
keenest rock-bottom prices, 
from 7/6 up, and all sup- 
plied on approval for easy 
payments or cash discount 


WE DELIVER your suit exactly to 


your measures, carriage paid to approved orders, @ Table Knives , 6 Tea Spoons 1 Sugar Spoon 

for 6/- with order. The balance to be completed e ao Forks . beat nent : Sugar al 
fs 6 Dessert Knvs je Spns Butter Knife 

in monthly payments of 6/- if you are entirely @ Dessert Fke | 1 Salt Spoon 1 Picklo Fork 


satisfied. Money refunded in full if disappointed. 
2/- in the & Discount for full cash with order. 


WRITE FOR PATTERNS. A Postcard will bring you per return the 
finest display of cloth samples ever submitted at the price. and these cuttings 
from the cloth lengths whith we are now making up, will enable you to judze of 
the exceilence of the materia!s we are using and the undoubted superiority of 
design which Characterises our cloths, and commands the approval of even the 
most fastidious customer. Possibly you may be prejudiced against reasonably 
friced clothing on account of a supposed inferiosity of design, but surely no harm 
can be done by sending a post card for patterns, 


IT WILL PAY YOU to took into this unusual clothing propesal. It only 
needs a post card sent to-day to secure rer return our full range of cloth samples 
which we are now mating up at 35/- and §2/- and tncluding patterns of 
Tweeds, Cheviots, Worsted Serges, Plain Black and Blue 
Vicunas, and a splendid line in hard-wearing Yorkshire Suitings. With 
the actual materials in your hands, you cam form your own unprejudiced 
opinion of the quality of the cloth. aud the tastefulness of desiga, Please 
say if Light or Dark Patterns aro preferred. 


J. G. GRAVES Lro. SHEFFIELD. 


@ Dessert Spns 1 Mustard Spn 1 Jam Spoon 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO-DAY. We send our HancSomely 
Tilustrated Manufacturers’ Catalogve of genuine Sheffield Cuttery and 
Electro-pla'e POSt Free toany acd exs. Easy ferms or !.bera! Misvount fur Cash. 


J. G. GRAVES Lro. Curceny Manuracrunsas, SHEFFIELD. 


NEW STORIES BY o THE JULY 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM ° ~~ Nove! Magazine 


rach tgp tae NP BE: RIE ee Oe a Ne ee wee 


ws PEARSON'S WEEKLY. sev oi 


ae : it is very amusing and instructive; it is written| RESULT OF ‘ MIDD ” ¢ 
We all go the OA W | Home in ver zim le Em lish and at the same time the . DDLES No. 69. 
wy renoens POETS} Ry [Ee best English; and it has plenty of up-to-date) The First Prize of £2 a Week for 


information.” —— 
I am glad that you have found Pearson's Weekly Five Years nas been awarded to: 


not only entertaining but useful, Mr. Gon Guan WALTER E. BRINDLEY, 4 Arthur St., 
Ho. I¢ has always been one of the aims of the| CGolohester, ESSOX, for the “Middic”’: 
paper that its English shall be as simple as possible. “4 DRAWBACK "—WEESTLEB FEELS TICKLISH. 

You will find the series entitled “ King’s English” | The second prize of £30 bas been awarded ‘: 
particularly useful to — you from falling into | LESLIE, PEMBERTON, Weathcroft, St. Annes-on-8ea, Lancs, 
common grammatical errors, errors which are Do eee rin spcxarncred vovennuowen, * 
indeed so common that even educated people make The third prize of £20 lus been Pgh fac 
them sometimes. This, of course, is liable to | soun voop, 26 Clanbraesle St., Dundalk, for the “ 21: wl, 


NEW “MIDDLES" PRIZES, 
I sHovLp like to draw your special attention to 


the splendid array of prizes we are offering this sale ss . i im ria a 

weak fn our pa Ree “ Middles "contest. ncaa anny Ohe sian the Janguage: es re 

This time the premier prize is £3 a Week for Two | cARRY YOUR “ PEARSON'S.’ F. QASSELLS, Aberfeldy, May St-, Hamilton, W.B., for tia 
Years, followed by prizes of £40, £20, £10, £10, £5, Eaca week dozens of readers from all parts of the «EAT WAYE''—HOT WATER-BOTTLE BURSTS, 


£5, £5, £5, and 300 prizes of 5s. each. Holiday time 
is coming along, and any one of the big prizes 
would make all the difference between a luxurious 
holiday and an economical holiday or no holiday 
at all; You certainly ought to make an effort 
this week. 


THE ATTRACTIVE AGB. 

Ir any of the sterner sex would like to reply to 
the following letter I shall be glad to hear from 
them. It is from Miss TWENTYONE, who writes : 
“The so-called k-nut of the present day is not worth 
talking to. He is flabby, brainless, and un- 
interesting. I don’t think any man, indeed, is 
worth anything until he has turned thirty and left 
his k-nutty stage behind. At thirty, a man has 
reached the age of sense, if he ever reaches it, and 
has ceased to think that every girl is waiting for 
his kisses. When I marry, it will be a man— 
someone over thirty—and not a k-nut.”—— 


country are receiving gifts _for carrying their The fourth prize of £10 has been aw:rdel t 
Pearson’sin their hands. A Bristol reader, G. H. W. | ceonoe &. YOUNG, 4 Marmion Ad., Hove, for the “Miiic " 
writes, “Thank you for the scissors you gave me “THE DERBY '—THOUSANDS “GO DOWS.” 
for carrying Pearson’s Weekly. I must say that I 
. ! 
am very pleased with them, and they far exceeded 200 © PRIZES OF 5; is 
what 1 anticipated. I should like to add that I Adnitt, J. L., 14 Oscott Rd., Berry Barr, Birmingha:o; Asi) ~ 
think your representative here is a smart man, as | 4. 38 Victoria Rd. Bushey; Arnold, P. 8, 4 Vt. 1. 
: fs Bloomfield Rd., Gloucester; Asbery, W., 6 Darwin Kd.. « 
he singled me out from a very large crowd, which | field; Ashton, F., 53 Little Cdell, near Sharnbrook: A>1 d 
shows that he must have been very wide | §.. 18 St. Georges Bd., Chiswick; Pri de B petes Ben 
awake,””—— 14 Longford Ra., Boepor: Batey, th Beans 1 
H 7 < = art, pdstune; bec, 
All my representatives are smart and wide-awake Barlsdow i pon Bt, Maryport; Bedford, Mise B,, 42 Chitow 1.1 
G. W. H., and they never let anyone pass who is Halifax; Bedlord, Ws, a? gree abt: Burnley; Vsti 
A . . i ©., B.W.; ve. ‘ 
carrying Pearson's Weekly, without offering one of Fe Warrington; cdcrie Goes) Springfield Wee,,} 
our famous cards. If any new reader has not heard } Birch, | J., Gosforth, Gumberiarg: i ae agit de 
of our C.Y.P.LY.H. scheme, let him or her turn to : ; oR ; : 


2 :. foot, W., The Cross, Rothwell; Bright, W., 35 theh 
page 38, where full particulars are given, 


; iss'E., 218 Gt. Lister St. 
enehea pas) sone. Suibeie” ‘Belierue’ it " 
Brown, T., 22 Finchley ha. 
RESULT OF “ COUNTRY EDITOR’! CONTEST. 4 
In this contest readers were asked to send us 
any smart little trick by which country dwellers 


F<] 
e 
3 


St. Mortin’s Arsenal, Jersey O.1.; Browning. A.,52A 


., 1 Rh es 8! Halifax Burnes, M.S 3 
hs ’ ay ;. Burnes, M., Sten 
Buckley, rs. O. 9 od t. z 


Now you k-nuts let us hear your defence ! Bring red over towns le. The prizes of five P.W. Sg ois a 
forward the cudgels on behalf of the callow youth peaknives hee [ae awanted to the following Brie ee Oy 


betweon twenty and thirty! Make Miss Twenty- 
ONE change her mind and seek her husband among 
those who have not reached thirty! That sentence, 
* At thirty, a man has rexdled the age of sense, 
Sf he ever reaches tt,” in particular is asking for it! 


POLICEMEN MUSTN'T PLIRT. 

“A pair of gloves or a hand-knitted tie depends 
upon you, Mr. Editor,” writes Furtatious. “I 
have heard that policemen have officially been 
forbidden to flirt, while my sweetheart denies it. 
She says that, of course, they are not supposed 
to flirt because it might interfere with their duty, 
but there is no rule absolutely forbidding them to 
give the glad-eye.”—— 

I am sorry to decide against the lady, 
Frintatiovs, but you will rejoice in the possession 
of a hand-knitted tie. The fact is, according to 
the police regulations, “Constables are strictly 
prohibited from entering into conversation with 
servant girls or females, save in pursuit of their 
duty, or for the purpose of civilly and intelligently 
anevering questions, or in matters relating to the 
police.” 


THE MOON AND THE WEATHER. 

‘““Dors the moon affect the weather at all?” 
writes ‘“‘LunaR-tic.” ‘I have heard that if the 
horns of the new moon are slightly tipped down- 
wards slight showers.may be looked ie, while if 
they are very much tipped downwards you can 
expeaie devon Is there any truth in it ?”»—— 

am afraid there is none, ‘“ LunaB-TICc.” 
Scientists are pretty well agreed that the moon has 
very little, if any, effect on the weather, though 
there are a good many sayings to the contrary. 


NOT CAUGHT YET. 

“I qvaingk I have caught you now,” writes 
Buitper. “ Suppor’ five bricklayers, each 
laying a square foot of bricks per hour, and working 
eight hours a week, had started building a wall ten 
feet high from Paris to Pekin, when King Alfred 
was ruler, how far would they have got on the way 
by now ?””—— 

Ah ! that’s an old catch, BurtpER, much too old 
to catch mo! They wouldn’t have got very far 
from Paris, for, you see, those five bricklayers would 
have died over 1,000 years ago. 


LEARNING EBNGLISH 


readers :— 


E. Apted, 49 Queen Street, Worthing; A. YZ. Barnett, 
99 Ashton Road, Leeds; A. B. Lennox, 60 Windsor 
Terrace, South Gosforth, Newcastle-on-Tyne; H. E. 
Taylor, Westbrook, Peterchurch ; F. Weeks, The Oaks, 
Swaffham, Norfolk. 


AUSTRALIA'S MESSAGE TO LONDON. 

Every day London receives a message from 
Australia, This message is printed in huge letters 
on an enormous board that is displayed to the 
public on the site of the new mmonwealth 
offices which are being erected in the Strand. 

A few days ago the message Australia sent over 
was :— 

“ Australia wishes success to the Fresh Air Fund 
in tts beneficent work on behalf of the poor children 
in the Mother Country.” 

Thousands of Londoners passing along the Strand 
saw the message, and, as a result, a number of 
kiddies will be sent into the country for one day 
who would otherwise have had to stay at home. 

Thank you, Australia ! 


€&8 25. POR A DOLL. 

You remember the story recently told on 
this page of the raffling of a doll on board 
ship in aid of the Fresh Air Fund? In this con- 
nection we have received the following letter from 
Mrs. Croneen : 

“You are totally in error in your recent 
issue as to how the doll raffle started on board 
the Walmer Castle. My two children bought 
and brought it on board specially for raffling 
in aid of the F.A.F., in which they take great 
interest. 

“The money obtained was then handed 
over to the chairman and the committee, viz., 
the threo gentlemen whose names you 
mentioned.” é 

We are sorry we were misinformed, and are very 
glad to be able to state the real facts of the case, 


PR.A.P. SPECIAL DAYS. 

Tur sum of £8 2s. pays for one day’s outing 
with the Fresh Air Fund for a complete party of 
200 children, togethet with adults to look ofter 
them. Any reader sending this amount, either 
individually or as the result of a collection, is 
entitled to have the party of 200 named in any 


Davey, J. H., 4 Queen's Parade, V eybridgs; Davies, . 

Westleyn, Darlington; Denhaw, 

Dixon, J., Alleyn Holme, West Seaton; Dowey, 

ton Tce., North Shields; Dunzter, G., . 

Canterbury; Dyson A., 5 Barton Lan, £<cles; 
onton 


., 3 UBS 
. G. M.,Gowanten, West Calder, 5.6: 
Ns ” Station Kd,  Stratron, dwn 
Gallimore, N., 39 Tord House Lane, Etirchley, Baro nena, 
Gardner, 8. W., 485 Old Kent Rd., London; Gleyue, Actuur 
H., 62 Lawefield Lane, Wakefield; Geddard, iced, Winer 
Gardens Orchestra, Blackpool; Grantham, Henry, 23 Pawson) 
Rd., West Croydon; Greenwood, J., 233 Park Rd, QOldbar, 
Guiliver, M., Shepreth Cambs.; ‘Haggis, E, A., 276 Jabur a 
Grove, Portsmouth; Hampshire, Robert, 40 Ilenry St. KR 
dale; Hampson, W., 88 Wales Bar, Kiveton Park, meur >: ¢ 
field: Harus, J. C., 61 Perry St., Northfeet, Kent; te: . 
Mary E., Luzon, Brixham, Devon; Hart, J. i. 157 Steps 
dale Rd., Fulham; Hastings, A., 33 Pound y 8t., Carron i 
Falkirk; Haywood’ G., 1¢8 Swindon Rd., Edgbaston, birt. 
ham; Heath, H. M., Compton Place, Meadow Rd., Toubi) 
Kent; Helma, Walter, Coef, County Hotel, Canterbury, heel, 
Hickling, Mrs. Phoebe, Elliott Tce.. New Bcarbro’ Wot!e 
y; Hill, M. J. W., Folkestone | Howse, Cort: 
Biggleswade; Hitchcock, William, Shenstone Cotiaze. Cito 
Kent; Hipwood, f£. R., 12 Furzehill Rd.. Plymouth; } a 
Matthew i Northwcod, St. Mury’s Villas, Battle; Holt, \ ul 
50 Heyside, Shaw, near Oldham; Howi:2, James, 64 Tureen 
Glasgow; Hudson, A., Deane Cottage, Topehiffe, ‘Tits. 
Yiutehingon, Joseph, 33'Carrock Tce., Carlisle, Cumb.; Ji -~ 
son, J. .. Minere Rescue Station, Mansfield.‘ 
uckson, HO, 43 Fell St., Holt Rd., L'pool.; Jellery. 
Greta’ Doctors Lane, Brixham; Jenkins, Rt, 212 Wererys 
Ave., Newcastle-on-Trne; Jones, R., 2 Clarendon Rd.. Akush 
Manchester; Jones, ., 40 Henry St., Kenilworth; Jour I. 
53 High 8t., Dawley; Johnscn, W., Redcot, Holywot 
Down; Kaspar, Mra, K., Houghton, Hunt ogdon; Ri 
L. C., 4 Bective Rd., Kirkby; Kearns, W., Queen's ; 
49 Whitefield Rd., Everton; Kenny, W., 164 Drake St. i 
dale; Kent, Hi. G., 15 Colae Rd., Clapton, N.E.; Kevt: | 
Bridge St. Barford, Warwick; Kindred, A. 12 Mik -'. 
Pridge id; Kirk, Mrs, E., 57 Peters Ifill, Belfast; Kr ©. 
F. J., Claromont 8t., Plymouth; Laidlaw, : ~ 
699 Finchley Rd., Child's Hill, N.W.; Lanigan, A., 25 ue 
ool; Lawson ., Jong Slade, Woburn, Beds.: 
Villa, Northallerton; Leigh. H., CW ar 
y 50 Upper Gros 7 
Tandsworth; Livingstone E. B., Shadbolt, Avoniiar ils 


The Cedars, Barchurch 


Marchant, W., 2 
E. W., 206 Ki 
Ashford, Kent; Martin, F. H. 
Nottingham; Matthews, a i 


Grimsby; Mull Webs 2 Bi man. Hy Vpiackbuin: 
imsby; igan, . B., athurs ., Blac ; 
Pe Niidiond’ Place, Ersk:ne St. Vauxhall, bir 


24 Napierston Te., Jamestown; Oliver, A. 
Park Grove, York; Overing,, T. Db. 3 
xy nen Bt Wen. ich Bt ne, : 
on Slayton 8t. , Newcastle-on- H err 
15 Manor ‘Gans, Morton Park; Parsons, H., Pleasant \°*- 


THROUGH ‘! PEARSON'S.''| manner he or she wishes. ing i sot | aol Btalfs.; Pomble, H. G., 16 Victoria 8. Bris’ \*: 

Gon Guan Ho is not an assumed name, but the | of coming “ Parties” :— doesn elaiaiee Fepprell, ¢., reucensdale: Has, Filent Sueon 
actual name of a reader who writes, “I am a June 24th, Messrs, A. & F. Pears Lid. party ; Pitcnbord, 8. Broadwaters, Ridderminsters, Plamley, ‘ihe 
Chinese, a native of Penang in the Straits Settle- | June 25th, NaTau ApveRTisER (Uncle Joc) Kind- Station Colts, Brinkworthy, CHPrsp Banstend Bt, Leed : V | 
ments. I have been a reader of Pearson's Weekly | ness and Courtesy League party ; June 26th, Messrs. Read, A. E., Stone Houte Farm, Farcey, nest Re es 
for the last seven years and a half, ever since { J. 8S. Fry & Sons party; June 26th, Hilda's Roberts, Coppin ane, Mi ; ‘ 


rampton, Cum! * E a 
competitors In all, have recelvod ih 


ling Prizes, but lack of space provents 
Simting all thelr names and addresses.) 


could just read a few sentences in English. It is 
in my opinion, the best of the weeklies, Here are 
my reasons, It is very cheap, just one penny, 


party; June 27th, Sheila Dennison party; June 
30th, The Netheravon party; June 30th, Readers 
of Taz FeatnERED WoRLp party. 


—For the five best answers I will give Silver and Pearl Glove and Button Hooks. Mark postcards ‘‘ Bodkin.” (See page 52.) 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS WHITELEY'S 


oe oS oe O eea te line of 7 words or 
KILDARE CLUB 


CYCLES 
£3 :12:0 


17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Aavetlisaaana must be el af 
Friday morning for the following week’s issue. 
ho to 
address on receipt, of Pouny ‘stampe, Varicocele and its accom: debilit: ervous MONTHLY 
Ad Gordonholme wenknans Bindestes 
1/4, 110 & tis a oy 12 PAYMENTS OF 6/ = 

PABTON. 80% & CO. im. f method. No . Bent sealed, 
tminghamand =f part of the very best. Dunlop 


WEAE MBW, ecnd for. two Books,— FREE. 
4 my ‘ 
Eainbopeh Tyres, Perry Chain and Free 


7 Mr. George, 915 
Wheel, Reynolds’ Tubing, Phillips’ 
pRi eo. , Gots; Sgt ty hh A LS Roller Lever Brakes, Williams’ Chain 
fpounted p emer appearance. oT ecanle materials. — Wheel and Cranks, Westwood Rims 
Taylor & Oo., Skircoat Green, Halifax. with enamelled centres. Beautifully 
lined and polished and guarantecd for 


TEA CELLCOM COMPLEXION cas am. 
Peach-Bloom eleanscs 
healthy condition y 


Pe 
AND BErain THu FOWERE™ -izoibe 
Nerves by Cys One or TORRY, 


Gained, awa: habite or disal; 
Gon, on ome ge your vit pezpea by 77 EXCHOGES send SS 
inex; perienoed, Ria maneviee, vanes cana contemplating | , CURLOSO keeps hair beautifully curled or wared 


for weeks, or back. Pst ahs U.K. Agency, 1 
marriage, no other work contains so much helpful or Mersey Terrace, Beasombe, Cheahi 


12 months. 
ing hundreds of testimonials of com opiate outa cage bir birds, will find all the information they THE SAME MODEL, 
sealed, post free, vo ae Ped. , 125 igh the book “tageand Singing J Gardn with Dunlop Cambridge Tyres, 
ee ee |e £3:19:6 
~ tetas ox Fue Tae, tne fable, Haale, mon yor! SIXPENCB. — Ventrilo ist’s Double a s 
yomuine, 11h. —Sunbronse ‘alden, Surrey: and Tas ira un Iiko a canary, whine like & pu , OR 12 PAYMENTS OF 6/8 
an ir and beasts, each, for 1j-.— 
ETIQUETTE FOR MEN.— A book setting t ydney Benson (Dept. Penton’ -London,N, i saa | 
tn simple style full and accu: tt prrdevred for ry bs idles — = 


20,000 
Kildares are 
now on the 


Ask the riders 
h h 


observance of modern moses and manners | foe men, is RMAN 
what you es doing. cee talormation wert for Men by Ge RM “A zee 66 ¥0! ; 
St, bool. Bept. Leaden, E. cS not? Heinrich Brehm, teacher of German, 
e enrietta Street, London, W.C. undertakes G corres; in 


STUDY THE 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 


and when writing to 


(iia 


BLUSHING OCURBRED.—Doctor’s famous rect; 
tj- order. Testimonials.—H. Stevens (Box 2), 71 Berk rou 


Fiooadilly, Manchester. an hour.—Full particulars 


CAN 
—___ | of employment, apply K., Aldersgate Strect, London, 
FPREE.—Pocket Battery Stamp oer meee mame and | ~ r 


address, of CYCLE coven teed, 3/3; Tubes, 
work.—-B. Richford, ‘Snow Tull bandon. Cyeles, accessori: RS, parant Wolverharnpton, 


Onr business in Cycles depends on 
“QUALITY and VALUE ONLY. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE at once and 
comparison will convince you that 


Advertisers, mention FITNESS Whitcleys offer THE WORLO’S BEST 
“ Pearson’: ) Weekly.” VALUE IN CYCLES BY EASY PAYMENTS. 
er: E Ta men of Hagia. Woy not write tor Tay free Bo free Book Carrisee, in sheeeahent the 
A En i A a Hr within | three mentha. . is NETVOU x TAUSTI LACK” OF ViGoUR, Money Returned if not Satisfied. 
no dieting. Seid three ’ A ae: iiss Mi 
enny stamps for psr- 3 
INSIST ON HAVING (sail sng" for sects. Searing getaey acres | || Wit. WHITELEY Ltd., 
9 ARTHUR GIRVAN ured restoration for ali men. bee what cured Queen's Road, London, W. 
in thé Z d the book aud 1, : 
postage. Mention Please mention Pearson's Weekly. 


Specialist 
of  Heg 


increase 
(Dept. P W.), 17 area 
Green R4., London, N. 


FREE SOLUTIONS, £1,000 WON. 


to a ourably are invited to aia” a stam addressed 
ae ‘or TWO ES chPSTONALLY rtd SOLUTIONS for any current compctition. 
Address: RB. HARTWELL, “Cranbrook,” Leytonstone, London. 


id Great Buascll & 


BAKING POWDER 


) THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
FOR CAKES, PASTRY, PUDDINGS ETC.2 


SS ee 


PREE MIDDLES.—Let medemonstrateto FOU 
the unigue winnin iiss eon uced by my “NEW 
ikl at ME fuccese certain) 78 

ial ee cate Numerous successes in 
ov hidalos. ud vest ion invited). Send stamped 
address fcr 8 exclusive “ Middles” FREE, and list of 
wire, FP. Griffin,Coalbournbrook, Stourbridge. 


Competitors’ Mutual Society —== = 


STILL AT THB TOP, 


This is tho Free Sucoess Coupon. 


Comipetitore’ Mutum society, Bevertey. Yorks. 


A Ba sion naga OH AW REO 1 1 


BMArCES oy .cceccccceseecseanenccersre ceeerenreseseenees 


Pee, tr Serer tere) 


wieidle ~_ iar e baste 
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“RIDDLES fst PRIZE— 


£3 A WEEK—- 


ond PRIZE Sra PRIZE 4th PRIZE Sth PRIZIX& 


#40 £20) £10 | £10 — 


7th PRIZE Sth PRiz=e Sth PFiIz=s 


25 £5 £5 —— 
~~ —-— 300 PRIZES OF 5/- BACH. 


idlenaait IS WHAT YOU bo. 


- re ZAK * MIR DLES” EROM THIS WOR.s. 
rds or phraces given oppssite for “Mildles.” Then | 


Tirst of all, choose une of ihe wo 


" ie 2 he | HIT PARATTIN Sa CENTURY )WIDEAWAKE SHORT REN 
construct a Middle" cf two or three words which stall have some bearing on the | # i. iM ee c ay AWAKE PT 
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letters contain din the word or phrase You ch ose, ard the second ‘and third with ay of i ABLAZE FIRSE Seer OSUNSY SOUTH KNOCKED DOW N PRESS PiHOTe 

: - ippose 1 | BEETLES SHiEIN Rive OUTHOOR PASTIMES GIVING Eh. 
the letters in the alphabet us sed cither vace oF twice. be instance, suppose you take or e | BEFTL A VUEIN ‘ i 
word * “INTRE VID." Use, say, the letter “Pp asthe initial for the & word and, = rT" H MOTIZE ne | <WPING GUT PRETTY SCENERY = SFUNBLES 2 Lit ce 
and “A” for the ¢ cond and third, and we get “PIC TURE THEATRES " COCALES suit . SCGUR STICK MOONLIGHT SAIL GHOST WAtt 
Or, using the same word © “INTREPID,” we could use the letter “E" as ini? VANTREVID MATTING WICKET TS APRIAL FLIGHTS YACHTING SUIT WARCE 


first word: and, say. "A" for the second word, and we get “EN NGLAND'S AME: | Fearn BAG PVET LAVRCALE (PACAING TRUNKS FL AMING JUNE 1 BRITISH pono 


PI a inate diccionario ~ 
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FREE. 


SOLUTIONS FROM THE RECORD 
HOLDER OF BIG WINS. 


; solutions are all of ster merit, as is conclusively shown 
; the fact that I am the only solutionist who has given PUBLIC 
|. :QOOFS of the whole series of Wins—£100, £200, £250, £300, 
50 and £500 prizes. All ofthese have withstood the strictest 
estigation, and nothing in the world can show better who is 


j MOST LIEELY TO WIN FOR YOU. 
One line of real proof surpasses reams of assertion. 


Premier Prizes in recent weeks, including one of £500 and one 
of £300!! Hero are a few of them, together with a letter 
from a winner :— 


vers” Premier Prize, May 10th: “New Alliance—Nice Guard En- 

* Two “ Weekly Dispatch ” Premier Prizes, May 18th: “ Roaming 
| “ountryside — Generates Ennobling Sentiments,” and “Giantess 
} 


les Showman.” “Tit-Bits” Premier: “ Mesh—Herrings Entrapped.” 
“Weekly Dispatch,” for “A Good Conscience—Austere Dictator 
* £300, May 17th, in your favourite paper. 


h your solutions, The first was with your FREE solution, and 
uother prize the weck following.—Yours, etc.. W—— B—, 14 


if Dear Sir,—I beg to inform you that I have been awarded two prizes 
| | 'Vaterloo Street, Winlaton, Blaydon-on-Tyne. 
! 


ost the coupon TO-DAY and see what I can do for YOU 


| o- 
j Dear Sir,—TI have not tried your sqlutions previously. Please send me Two 
1 BREE Trial Speciale for siccssscsiss covssessassinvoincusssstinca eesaatises sensesanevavaooyes eag 
: ivculars containing proofs of £3,300 in Prizes. I enclose stamped 
ssed envelope and agrce to pay 2s. in the & if a prize results. 


1 
t 
! 


FAIRGO 


rites: 


OD, 117 Kirkwood Rd., Peckham. 


Sy Pa Ba © > Thee 


"CARSON HELLIWELL, THE RECORD HOLDER 
OF BIG WINS, AGAIN WINS A BIG PRIZE! 


&75 SECOND PRIZE 


IN “ ANSWERS” SIMPLETS, June 14th, 1913. 


“MASTER CUPID—MAY GLORIFY DUNGEON.” 


| AM ABSOLUTELY THE ONLY ADVERTISER who has WON A FIRST PRIZE 
» YOUR FAVOURITE PAPER, and FIRST and SECOND PRIZES in ‘“‘ ANSWERS” 
{HIS YEAR, During the whole of 1913 all the other advertisers combined have only 
isished GENUINE PROOF of winning £27 10s, in ANSWERS,” Against this 
al L give you GENUINE PROOF of winning 


i 

A 

| £615 in “ANSWERS” SIMPLETS 
j 


« THIS YEAR. A STRIKING COMPARISON THAT PROVES MY “ WINNING 
‘ECIALS" are UNEQUALLED. 


A GUARANTEE and A WARNING. 


EVERY EFFORT that appears in this advertisen ent was SUPPLIED BY ME 
‘ ewivners, I give you this notification becxuse some FREE solutionjets insert BIG 
go [Sd im their advertisements WHICH 1HEY DID NOT SUPPLY TO THE 

‘INNERS. 
i . 
4 


A FEW of my RECENT “ANSWERS” BIG WINS: 


00 “TRAVELLERS’ TALES—THOUSANDS NEED SHAVING.” 
S “NGT A WGRD—NEAR SALVATIONIST’S DRUM.” 
5 “MORE THAN ENOUGH MITE’S HEAVY HOMEWORK.” 
0 “SAILORS’ HOME—SWEE!ENS ROUGHEST EXPERIENCES.” 
20 “MAMMOTH LINER—MINUTE NEEDLE RULES." 
S “MET OLD FRIEND—METROPOLITAN SWINDLER’S DODGE.” 
£5 “AT THE ZOO—AVERAGE SCHOGLBOY ORACULAR.” 
£3 “WORST IS OVER—WIFE DROPS ROLLING-PIN.” 
£3 “SHEET ANCHOR—SIGNAL-BOX ON RAILWAY.” 
il 


T-BITS”’ FIRST PRIZE. ‘ Beware—Business Axiom.” 


, ihe only advertiser who has WON a FIRST PRIZE for a client in “ TIT-BITS” 
\0S or TAILS CONTEST, 


All“ WINNING SPECIALS” I supply are EXCLUSIVE, and are evolved to catch 
JUDGE'S EYE, 


TERMS (Any Contest): 


“WINNING SPECIALS " (equal to my FIRST PRIZE WINNERS), 2 forl/-; 4 for 

: 8 for 3.-, and stamped address. 

MONTHLY TERMS: 2 " Winning Specia's " weekly, 3/-; 4 weekly, 5/6; 6 weekly, 
8 weekly, 10/-, and 4 stamped addressed envelopes. 


“inmped Addressed Envelopes for all Replies. 15 percent. commission on all wias 
* ¥tin value. 


, LARSON HELLIWELL 


Competition Journalist, 


9 Stechford, BIRMINGHAM 


With the RIGHT-UP-TO-DATE 96-Page Bright ‘ GOLDEN ’ EDITION of 


WITTY BITS 


Post Free, plain parcel, 1/2, 


I will Really Brilliant, Witty, and Original Ideas Expressing 
a FREE 18 Special Solutions on your coupons, viz.: 4 Picked Ideas for 
: Pearson's We yy’? *MIDDLES,”’ 4 witty Ideas for “ANSWERS” 
: Simplets,’ 3 witty Ideas for * TIT-BITS' ‘ Heads or Tails,’ 3 witty Ideas for ‘IDEAS’ 
Bounties,’ and 4 wittyildeas for* SUNDAY CHRONICLE’ ‘ Bounties’ ; aform showing the 
correct and Proper way to cross your postal order, and the copy of a &28O0 winning 
Simplet,’ showing you how to write your effort on the coupon; this will be an eye-opener 
for you. These ‘Ideas are guaranteed absolutely FREE, and are sent us an advertise- 
ment for ‘ Witty Bits,’ so they must be good—and they are, they’re the reil GOLDEN 
sort—and one has already won £100, proof of which I will send. Don't hesitate, 
you will never regret Sending for the 96-page Bright ‘Golden’ E:lition of ‘Witty Bits.’ 
Screamingly funny bits. witty double-meaning words, First Prizewinning Tips hke * Liabili- 
ties — Lie Abilities’; ‘Beaten—Beeton'’; ‘Increases — In-creases (fat) ’ 3. * Fretwork—Fret- 
work,’ etc., all of which have won hundreds of Rounds. Football, Cricket, Hints, 
and THINGS LOSING COMPETITORS KNOW NOTHING ABOUT. Positively 
guaranteed you can make your own First-Ciass *MIDDLES' for ‘ Pearson's Weekly,’ 
Goat Bem’ -ROUNTist EAPO EAS. cin. RRA 
a * for ‘Ideas’ and ‘Sunday Chronicle,’ and * . 
for ‘John Bull,’ with Witty Bits,’ equal to SULEESS 


£200.—‘ Desire—Energy’s Spur.’ 

£25.—‘Cold and Damp—Conclusion—Welsher’s Pursuit.’ 
£20.—‘ It Seems Strange—Tough Steaks “‘Eschewed.”’ 
£50.—‘ Wanted— Wreaths “Before ” Death.’ 


All of which were made with * Witty Bits.’ Scores cf other prizes, 
With the Bright ‘GOLDEN Edition of ‘Witty Bits’ will also be seut FREE an 
EDITOR'S SPECIAL ADVICE to competitors about 


COUPON ADDRESSES, 


which is of the utmost importance in trying for FIRST Prizes. 

URGENT !—The large sum of £300 was perilously near being lost in ‘Simplets’ over the 
Coupon Addiess. (See * Answers,’ Dec. 4th, p. 161.) 

LISTEN, COMPETITORS !—If the competitor had used the ‘Witty Bits’ 
advice about Coupon Addresses he would NOT have been “ perilously 
near” foning £300 

With the wonderful * GOLDEN’ Edition of ‘ Witty Bits,’ too, is sent a new invaluable 
SYSTEM for making YOUR OWN expert 


CRICKET FORECASTS. 


You must usc this unique clever system. Guesswork is utterly useless. With 
‘WITTY BITS * is also sent a new invaluable GUIDE »nd special advice as to which 
TOWNS (according to Meteorological Reports) you will be wise not to cross out in the 


WEATHER CONTESTS. 


IMPORTANT—“ Sunshine” during normal weather is longer in some towns than others; 
you must know these favoured towns— Witty Bits’ tells you. 
Sent Post Free with the 18 Free Brilliant Ideas, in plain parcel for 1/2. 


T. W. BELGRAVE, Author, 
ave. Publishing Co. 75 North Street, BRIGHTON. 


Be 


WON IN COMPETITIONS 


Last week were you a winner? If not, you must join 
Milton at once. John Milton the clever journalist, is 
earrying all before him. Milton’s efforts are what a 
gifted writer’s brain should make them. Milton 
guarantees all his efforts to be equal to these 


GRAND WINNERS: 


£500 “TIT-BITS ” (May 31st): “Signal-boxes—Safety'’s Sentinels.” 
£500 “ANSWERS” (May 24th): 

“Nothing to Fear—Never boon Referee.” 
£500 “ BOUNTIES” (May 17th): 


“Tgnominy— Invariably means obscurity.” 


Milton means to break all records this month. Help him 
to-do this and enrich yourself by sending a stamped 
address to-day for : 


FREE 


prize-winning efforts (any competition). 


SEND THIS COUPON TO-DAY. 
rs ees ees ee ee ee ee ee ee ees ee eee ee 
To Mr. John Milton (Dept. 6), 

Argyle Chambers, 106 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 

Pléase send me Free Trial Efforts for...........00.00 cee. and list of 
testimonials. I enclose a stamped addressed envelope and at 

you 8s. in the £ if you win me a prize. 
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